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GRATITUDE IN THE SURVEY OF THE LAST YEAR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


As we look back over the broad page of events recorded within the 
last twelve-month, on the field, whether of private or public transaction, 
we see reasons for gratitude start up in thronging multitudes to demand 
our praises. And what deserves especial notice is this, that whenever 
we find sins and wrongs mingled with the good and the right that have 
transpired in the world, those sins and wrongs we are to ascribe, not to 
the appointment of God’s providence, but to the folly or wickedness of 
man. And while we lament, in humiliation, man’s errors, we are to 
adore and thank not less the just counsels and the benevolent designs 
of Heaven. 

In the survey of the last year that I just indicated, one of the great 
divisions of human effort and human thought that come up for our 
notice, is that of science, — science, in its various departments and the 
various degrees in which men are masters of it, the grandest possession 
and noblest product of the human intellect, and next to religion, the 
strongest support, and most substantial safeguard, and richest ornament, 
of character. What has science been doing in the last year for human 
happiness and human welfare? What that demands our gratitude ? 
Like a daughter of the skies, like a handmaid of the divine mercy, it 
has been showering blessings on the family of man. It has been 
making useful discoveries, and prosecuting beneficial inventions, for the 
convenience and refinement of our social condition. It has been car- 
trying the mechanic arts to greater and greater perfection. It has 
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spread knowledge, through increased facilities of printing, to be the 
mental food of millions. It has built universities and schools, and is 
educating the masses. It has written books for the enlightening and 
amelioration of the race, and sent them abroad over land and sea as on 
the wings of the wind. Jt has brought new aids to navigation, new 
comforts to the mariner, laid down new shoals and reefs on his chart, 
and added to his experience of the perilous ocean. It has made difficult 
labors easier, and dangerous labors safer. It has constructed curious 
machinery for the production of fabrics, and multiplying and cheapen- 
ing the implements and necessary furniture of civilized life. It has 
subjected the powers of nature more completely to the skill and energy 
of man. It has carried the traveller by swifter and swifter impulses 
of speed to the place of his destination, —across seas and through 
mountains, over valleys raised up and hills smoothed down. It has 
brought new territories of the unknown and the mysterious within the 
scope and limits of the known. It has traversed unvisited districts, 
explored untrodden regions, and redeemed broad tracts of solid ground 
and mines of wealth from the empire of the wilderness to the freehold 
of agriculture and the kingdom of industry. It has put distant cities 
within the neighborhood of an instantaneous communication, seating 
friends a thousand miles apart to tell each other their afflictions and 
their gains, their prosperity or loss, the news of the day or the fresh 
intelligence of another continent, as if they were side by side, and could 
grasp each other by the hand. So has it lengthened out man’s arm till 
it reaches over States, and swelled his voice into notes louder than the 
thunder heard across a hundred rivers. 

All this has science done; and more than this. It has brought to 
light, not new parts of this world alone, but a new world entire. 
Within the last year,*science has wrought out, by her wonderful pro- 
cesses, that renowned and marvellous result, the discovery of a new 
planet. Note the sublimity of the process, and the majesty of the in- 
tellect that could grasp and conduct it. Certain aberrations, irregulari- 
ties exceedingly minute and slight, had been observed by astronomers, 
in their telescopic examinations and measurements, in the orbit and 
motions of the planet Uranus. Employing these for his data, Le Ver- 
rier, a young French philosopher, with the acuteness and logical pre- 
cision of a mathematical mind, by a subtle course of calculation, com- 
plicated to a most perplexing degree, proceeds to describe and tell the 
world, the size, the position, the movements, the distance from the sun, 
of an unknown planet, two hundred and thirty times as large as our 
earth, and thirty-six hundred millions of miles from us,— a star which 
neither his nor any other mortal eye had seen, but of which he knew 
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to a certainty the existence, and could describe the attributes, by 
mathematics alone on paper lying upon his table, while the unseen star 
itself was away in the infinite distance and depth of heaven. Sublime 


achievement of a sublime power! How it expands the range of human 


contemplation! How it enlarges our conception, both of the boundless 
universe we inhabit, and the majestic capabilities of the no less illimita- 
ble soul that can grasp and solve these profound problems and aspire 
towards infinitude itself! How ought it to inspire us with adoration, 
trust, ay and thankfulness to Him, of whom it is written that He 
“ bringeth out all the host of heaven,” one by one, and that He “ seal- 
eth up the stars.” 

Such things has science, only one of the agencies of our Heavenly 
Father, done for our advancement. And turning to the other side of 
the picture, as we are apt to do, for a darker shade,—what though 
some few attendant evils have accompanied all this good? What 
though some scientific men are skeptical and forget God, in their reve- 
rence for nature, — forget the Creator in their devotion to his works? 
What though dangers and accidents often follow new inventions ; what 
though increased facilities of transportation and of labor increase the dif- 
fusion of falsehood as well as truth, vice as well as virtue? What though 
bickerings and disputes and mean quarrels and unprincipled speculations 
and ill-tempered accusations grow up out of magnetic telegraphs and 
steamboat misadventures? What though some of the small-souled 
scholars of Europe, in their national or private jealousies, seek to pilfer 
away the honor of Le Verrier’s discovery, Germans and English deny- 
ing that the credit can be a Frenchman’s — what though ail this and a 
thousand things beside, yet what man of sense does not see that these 
are all evils that come from man’s imperfection, human error, human 
passions, human infirmity and sin, and none of them from the Almighty, 
who orders nothing but good? Some of them are evils necessarily 
incident to all progress and advancement in an imperfect world; and 
none of them are chargeable upon Providence. For whatever harvest 
of good, — knowledge, real happiness and virtue,—science has pro- 
duced, we are to be thankful,—and to a gracious Providence. For 
whatever mistakes or abuses have intermingled themselves with the 
good, we must deplore the short-sightedness, or the corruptibility, of His 
earthly children. 

Passing from science to the kindred department of literature ; what 
has literature been permitted by Providence to do, during the past year, 
that we are to be thankful for? I answer, it has assisted science in 
diffusing valuable knowledge ; it has written volumes of instruction ; it 
has spoken many generous words for humanity, generous words for the 
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poor, for the slave, for peace, for justice and charity, purity and love, 
faith and hope, for Christ, his Gospel, his religion, his Church, and the 
immortal life he revealed. Literature, by its ten thousand volumes, has 
occupied the hours of many who might otherwise have lounged in idle- . 
ness or ruined themselves in dissipation; it has cheered many desolate 
and troubled; it has relieved anxiety and consoled bereavement, and 
assisted upright virtue in its struggles against temptation. By the sacred 
and lofty poetry it has sung, by its stirring appeals, its pictures of virtu- 
ous life, its genial sympathies with the human heart, its ideal representa- 
tions of the beautiful and its creative embodying of the pure and the 
good, it has lightened care, and encouraged rectitude, and restrained 
transgressions ; it has not only quickened the intellect, but warmed the 
heart; it has sent a thrill of strange hope to the bosom of the poor 
African toiling at his task, by a voice speaking of liberty, of broken 
chains, of healed bruises, of the joyful restoration to rights, to self- 
respect,—of wife to husband and husband to wife, of children to 
parents and parents to children, of the precious enjoyments of a re- 
gathered household and a home undefiled by a brutal master’s lust, of 
self-supporting industry, and justly compensated labor, and a soul set 
free from bondage. Literature has visited with a ray of light even 
the bowed head of the condemned prisoner, in his damp, dark cell. 
It has helped to heal the insane, and restore them to their right minds. 
it has upheld every cause and institution of philanthropy ; it has entered 
a plea for overtasked, ill-requited woman, and the neglected, vicious and 
poor in our cities and our country ; it has put violence and bloodshed to 
shame, and shaded the cottage and the battle-field with the intertwining 
olive branches of peace. All this and more has literature accomplished 
for the welfare of our kind. 

And now, what if evil has been mixed with all this good? What if 
bad books have got printed with useful ones? What if falsehood has 
been published? What if literature has afforded a vehicle for the 
utterance of polluted passions, contemptible sentiments and foul lan- 
guage? What if it has distributed foolish fictions and empty romances, 
turning the brains of youths so silly as to read them, and giving wrong 
notions of life, principle and duty? All this, I say, is the sin and crime 
of mortals ; the sin and crime of reckless authors, unprincipled, selfish, 
gain-loving publishers, and weak-headed, heartless readers. It is their 
wickedness, to be repented of and forsaken by them, or else to stand as 
their awful condemnation, —to be resisted by all of us in sorrow and 
sincerity. But it is not, in one particle, to be charged on Providence ; 
it is altogether human, and it ought not to abate or quench, in the least, 
the earnestness of our gratitude to that Being who gives us this beautiful 
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ministration to enlighten and to instruct our craving minds, to cheer and 
kindle our sometimes weary, half-discouraged and aching hearts. 

Pass from the domain of science and art and learning, to political 
and national concerns. The last year has shown some signs of ad- 
vancement in political wisdom, political integrity, and political generosi- 
ty, —though perhaps less in this country than in some others. Great 
Britain has had the glory and happiness of witnessing, through the final 
co-operation of her ministry, her parliament and the crown, the enact- 
ment of her modified and much amended laws of protection, throwing 
off the corn law gripe of the government on the poor, and opening the 
ports to bread for the mouths of her starving thousands. A more liberal 
policy of legislation, and a more careful and humane administration 
of justice, is appearing in judicial tribunals, courts, senates, assemblies, 
in various parts of the world. One prominent subject for gratitude now 
is that there is a better pope at Rome, than has been there for a long 
time ; —a more respectable, moral and every way commendable pope. 
He is not apparently, like many of his predecessors, either a profligate, 
or a tyrant, ora cheat. He seems to have some conception of what a 
Christian ruler should be,—doing justice and loving mercy. False 
and cumbrous as the immense ecclesiastical machinery is that he must 
operate with, he shows a disposition to do the best with it he possibly 
can. He has found at last, what the stupid prejudices of the preced- 
ing pontiffs blinded them from seeing, that railroads and ether modern 
innovations are not fatal to the interests of a land lying under the 
shadow of the Vatican, and the immediate temporal and spiritual super- 
vision of the successors to St. Peter. The Italian States are enjoying 
the fruits of the change, and the liberality of his present Holiness. 

As to ourselves, in this our land, long so favored of Heaven, we have 
yet a great deal to be thankful for, amidst much that we cannot, much 
that conscience, and right reason, and all Christian convictions forbid 
us to be thankful for. {tis matter of heartfelt gratitude that the nego- 
tiation respecting the uncertain boundary of our possessions in Oregon 
has been brought toa close,—that disputed question settled, settled 
amicably, settled without bloodshed. Considering the hostile aspect that 
affairs wore at one period, we ought to be grateful that the adjustment 
took place without a rupture. The cause for humiliation is that the 
probability even of an appeal to savage war, murder by wholesale 
between two nations foremost in the march of Christian cultivation — 
that this awful spectacle,—this disgraceful catastrophe, should have 
been seriously contemplated by either government at all. That is over; 
and we will thank God that it is. But elsewhere, all is not over. War 
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is raging; its horrors are now being enacted by our army in a 
neighboring country too ignorant, too distracted and degraded to be 
treated by us otherwise than with compassion. War is raging there ; 
its brazen throat is roaring, its blood flowing, its vices festering, its 
wounded groaning in fever and pain, its slain rotting in nameless graves, 
its outrageous and inhuman processes all going, — going heavily and 
slowly on — but not right cheerily as they once did, when real unadul- 
terated barbarians peopled the earth, and the faith of the age was in 
fighting. No; the Mexican war does not prosper; and it does not 
prosper because the heart of the people is not in it. Evidently, by 
signs too plain to be mistaken, the heart of the people is not in this war. 
Their faith is not in it, but in peace rather; and the sooner that peace 
comes, the better, for all parties concerned. This is the very thing to 
be rejoiced in by all good men, and to be thankful for: that we clearly 
do not go to this war as if it were our chosen work, our lawful business. 
We go to it awkwardly, reluctantly, with many protestations and com- 
punctions, — more than half ashamed of it, and shrinking back from it, 
as, if we must go at all, I am glad we do go. It speaks well for 
the moral sense of the citizens, and it is almost the only conso- 
lation amidst much cause for mourning. But it is a consolation, 
that this disastrous, unnecessary, inexcusable war, now confessed 
by southern men themselves to have had its origin, as any reader 
of history will see it did, in plots to extend the unrighteous sway 
of that system of slavery, which contradicts the whole spirit of our 
constitution, —a nineteenth century crusade in the cause of oppres- 
sion, — that this war I say, calls forth reproach and condemnation 
on every side, that it furnishes such strong, indirect testimony in favor 
of peace. The American people as such, at heart will yet disown it, 
and refuse to have their garments stained by its blood. The govern- 
ment is justly embarrassed by it. Those of the nation who feel the 
solemnity of their responsibleness connect it with Christian penitence 
and sorrow, and others ridicule it. It was a significant observation 
made by a great statesman, that he had yet to meet the first intelligent 
and cordial advocate of this ill-starred, ill-advised, unblessed enterprise. 
As to the enormous evil itself, and the evil that comes from it, and as to 
all other discouraging and backward tendencies, political profligacy, mis- 
government, confusion and despotism — these must be referred, as in the 
other cases, either to the honest misjudgment, and weak policy, or else 
to the cupidity, selfishness, cruelty, ambition of men. For all that is 
good and true, happy, orderly, peaceful, in the concerns of the coun- 
tries of the globe, we are to bless and praise —as we cannot sufficient- 
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ly bless and praise Him, who is the Father of nations, and who made of 
one blood all nations, to dwell on the face of the earth in brotherhood 
and love. 

Looking into the community immediately around us, we find, it is 
true, some characters bad, but how many good; some deceitful and 
treacherous, but how many true and faithful; some dissolute, but how 
many pure ; some inebriates, but how many temperate ; some worldly, 
but how many devout ; some dishonest, but how many blameless ; some 
selfish, but how many benevolent ; some recreant to home, and all its 
hallowed privileges and endearments, but how many loving its sanctity 
and cherishing its holy influences! For the one class, we must mourn 
in the depths of sorrowful and heavy hearts, and lift our earnest inter- 
cessions to Heaven, and be grateful that Heaven is their Friend, still the 
Friend of even the evil and the unthankful. But for the others, the noble 
and good, we must not fail to thank God. 

Come out into the world of nature that lies around us, — bountiful, 
constant, peaceful, fruitful nature. It would ill become us, while we 
enjoy her bounty, to forget her providential regularity ; the order of her 
seasons, her unfailing seed time and harvest, summer and winter ; her 
showers and sunshine, and the kindly shadowing of her clouds; her 
fertile soil, and refreshing dew, and the steady process of her growths ; 
her abundant harvests, her beautiful summer fields, and spring flowers ; 
the brilliancy of her autumn skies and forests, and the splendor of her 
winter robe, under which she sleeps and recovers her exhausted ener- 
gies, for a renovated life. Here, in nature, all is Providential ; man 
cannot mar her divine method. And so here all demands gratitude ; all 
is to be received with thanksgiving. Nothing is to be regretted or de- 
plored, but everything praised, as wise and right and merciful, because 
ordained by Him, who makes every atom in the vast temple of na- 
ture to know its place and fulfil its office in the wonderful economy of 
the whole. 

In religion, and the Church, in the progress of Christian holiness 
and liberty and light, what abundant reason have we for thanksgiving ! 
Here again, man’s fallibility has proved itself presumptuous. What 
God hath joined together he hath put asunder, morality.and piety. He 
has followed the wicked devices of intolerance, bigotry, sectarian ex- 
clusiveness and animosity. But these are disappearing year by year 
before a better spirit, and these, be it never forgotten, are man’s own sad 
failures, the miserable brood of pride, not smiled on by Him who sent 
His Son to teach the heavenly doctrines of love to His children, and 
who called his Church to be a band of brothers, and made its first law 
charity. 
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your own private spheres. Take all the blame to yourselves, and 
withhold no due gratitude from God. Accuse yourself if you have 
reason, but praise and thank the Almighty. He has done you good, 
though you have done yourself harm and wrong. Bless Him that he 
has restrained you from doing worse wrong. In your business, where- 
by you-live, if you have been prosperous, surely you cannot fail to be 
thankful. If you have met losses, by sea or land, or reverses from any 
cause, thank Him for the discipline the trial has brought you ; bear it 
manfully and submissively ; do not complain or despond, but press on 
to future duties and fresh endeavors. Innumerable unrecorded things 
you must have to be grateful for, in either event. In your domestic 
life, if your home has been without calamity, if health and life have 
been preserved to yourself and those you love, the first instinct of 
your nature must be unaffected thankfulness. If mournfully otherwise, 
and sad recollections throng about your new year’s hopes, you have 
learned ere this that afflictions are among the truest blessings, and that 
tears and sorrow, grievous for a time, work out eternal joy. Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. If sweet, con- 
tented peace has dwelt in your household, then God’s peaceful spirit 
sent it to rest there, and He claims the praise. If discord has spoiled 
your satisfaction, then it was because some mortal passion interfered to 
drive that peace away. 

Finally, in being thus thankful, think not you really discharge your 
obligation, if you only feel a vague and indefinite sort of quietude, a 
kind of satisfaction half animal in its nature. Christianity asks that 
we be consciously and livingly thankful; that we express our gratitude 
to Him to whom it is due ; that we bring our souls, by a free and volun- 
tary offering, into direct communion with our Father, a devout, rever- 
ential, thankful posture, towards that present and listening Friend. By 
no less spiritual a service, can the duty of this new year’s day be 
done. , 





" Persons whom we have seen but once, we remember for years with 
the impressions made in that interview, whether pleasant or unpleasant. 
So watch each hour that no chance passenger may bear away his soli- 
tary remembrance of you to your disadvantage. 


Bring the same train of reflection, into the last year’s experience of 
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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


BY MRS. L. J. HALL. 


A matpeN lady of excellent understanding, amiable disposition, and 
high Christian principle, is left fatherless and motherless, and is urged 
to come toa southern city, and reside with a married brother. His 
wife gives her a cordial welcome, and for a little while life holds outa 
promise of continued usefulness and happiness, to one whose desires are 
most reasonable. Her heart turns askingly at once to a fine boy of ten, 
her brother’s only child. But he is passionate, selfish, spoiled. His 
mother is herself of a most unhappy temper, worldly, overbearing, 
jealous, and foolishly indulgent to this child. ‘There seems no hope 
for him. 

The wise aunt looks on sadly ; she considers the case ; she sounds 
his young heart, and finds it capable of strong affection. What a 
fountain of good! She rejoices over the spring in the wilderness. 
Cautiously she proceeds, and ere long she has so won upon him by her 
judicious and gentle course, that she has an actual influence on the 
hitherto self-willed, unmanageable boy, which she quietly goes on to 
exercise for his soul’s good. She thinks not of herself, though her 
childless heart throbs with woman’s natural craving for affection ; she 
values his love chiefly because by its cords she hopes to draw him up, 
up to goodness. And now his eye hastily seeks hers when he has done 
wrong ; and now he will let her talk with him about his faults ; he will 
shed tears of penitence when she utters a short prayer for him at night 
by his bedside; he will even reveal to her his temptations and the 
struggles of his little heart. He loves to be with her. He is growing 
better. 

The good aunt glows with gratitude to Heaven, and says devoutly, 
“My Father! I thank thee that I shall not live in vain. Spare my 
life now, if it please thee, till my brother’s child shall love thee fer- 
vently, and be ready to do thy work.” 

Suddenly her holy joy is blighted. The boy’s mother is miserable 
with jealousy. She knows not how to train her child for Heaven, and 
cares not that another should do it. She sees only that he loves 
another, that her own smiles or frowns are little to him, that she has no 
power over his passionate will, that it is not to her that he opens his 
soul. To another, alas! he does. It may be that conscience tells her 
why all this is so, but she will not listen. In grief and anger she dwells 
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on one thought only. ‘This woman has come between us; she has 
usurped my influence; I have brought this child into the world, and 
she takes him from me, before my eyes.” 

What shall the wise aunt do? She talks frankly and meekly with 
the unhappy mother, but she who is a Christian only in name, while at 
heart she is worldly, selfish, and unreasonable, can understand no 
argument, be touched by no expostulation. The husband, father, 
brother, remains silent. The misery continues, it spreads. The lover 
of peace is the cause of discord. She yearns towards the doomed boy, 
but must she not forsake him? Has she a right to come between those 
whom God has created mother and child? What shall the perplexed 
and conscientious Christian do ? 

To many there will seem no question on the subject. And yet it 
will be decided differently, according to the point from which it is 
viewed. To us the will of God seems indicated by the fact of parent- 
age; and it appears to us that the burden of responsibility must lie 
where He has seen fit to place it. ‘The mother must not throw it off; 
at all events no other can assume it unless it be thrown off. If in the 
wisdom of God it appeared better for a child to pass under new influ- 
ences, He has means innumerable at His disposal. The unworthy 
parent may be summoned to her account and the stewardship left va- 
cant; or the father may be moved to withdraw his offspring from 
evident injury, or the mother herself may acquiesce at last in the sur- 
render of a child from a sad conviction that it is best. But unless some 
such change occurs, it cannot be that the end will justify the means. 
To become the direct cause of domestic discord, to inflict such agony 
as a mother must suffer who sees the instinctive affections of the child 
withdrawn from her, are no trifling proceedings. It is not right to apply 
the degrading appellation of “jealousy ” to such an emotion. And if 
it be found impossible to benefit the child without estranging him from 
the parent, and cutting the bond which the Great Father has formed, 
we believe that the truly pious and conscientious will shudder at laying 
‘a profane hand on ties so mysterious and holy, and interfering with 
rights which may be called “ natural,” if any may be. 

It is an extreme case, however; in most similar instances, a truly 
judicious, conscientious woman, free from all secret, selfish desire to 
come between parent and child, will find ways to help the one without 
interfering with the rights of the other; nay, may quietly and almost 
imperceptibly use each to aid and elevate the other. Then, indeed, a 
blessing will grow out of the courage of her who dares touch that 
exquisitely delicate fabric, the web of domestic life, woven of such 
strangely mingled threads, bright and dark, complicated and strong. 
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THE CONFERENCE MEETING. 
BY MISS H. A. BOWEN. 


I was asked by a friend, if I had ever attended a conference meet- 
QA... “‘ No,” I answered. “And why not?” continued my companion ; 
‘in the chapel opposite your house these meetings occur weekly ; at 
the Bethel as often, and even in your own church I have heard them 
gr once a month. How is it that you have never joined with those 
who go up to these solemn seasons? It is strange that one to whom 
praise and prayer and confession have such significance should omit 
these opportunities for engaging in them.” 
*“‘]T have desired to attend these meetings, but have been kept away 
by the reports which have come to me concerning their character. I 
have heard that some were conducted without the guidance of enlight- 
eried minds; that they had become the resort for the sickly sentimental- 
ist, or the boisterous religionist; that shoutings and exclamations, tears 
y oun groans, were expected from all present; that it was required of 
every person ‘to give in his testimony to the occasion,’ and as some 
» had little beside to offer, this was brought and accepted. And of the 
conference held in our church, I can only say that its object is to discuss 
@ matters of opinion, points of doctrine, rules of church organization and 
discipline, and the various reforms of the day. As neither of these 
subjects, valuable as they may be in some connections, seemed to me 
to constitute the material out of which such meetings should be formed, 
I have delayed attending them, looking forward to the time when there 
should be established a conference based upon the true foundation. 
Though I do not think much of that reasoning on religion which holds 
0 one back from joining in a good object because of difference of opinion, 
or apparent imperfection, I have continued to stay away, — and so have 
others. ‘There are many who would join most heartily in a social reli- 
gious meeting, who absent themselves from these. We have an idea 
of what such seasons might be, but I fear the reality falls very far short 
of the ideal. Still we may exaggerate the distance between the two, 
and I will go with you to one of these meetings, that I may change my 
opinion if I am in error in my judgment of them. But it was only a 
few days ago that a religious friend asked me how you were able to 
attend them, and wondered what could be your object in throwing away 
one evening a week upon what could give you so little profit. But I 
will go with you on Thursday evening, and judge for myself.’ 
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And I did go; but as I lingered along the green path which led to 
the Bethel, guided by the light of the harvest moon, I felt more inclined 
to remain without, beneath the blue dome of heaven, than to enter the 
temple made with hands; and though upon its portals were written the 
words, “ This is none other than the house of God and the gate of 
heaven,” I could not help casting a lingering look behind, as I passed, y 
through the door, and repeating these words, “ Behold the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained.” There is a temple of God “ note) 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” As we drew near to thely 
small room where the meeting was held, the assembled company Wat), 
singing that beautiful hymn of Charles Wesley’s, commencing, “ 


“The saints on earth, and those above, ~y 
But one communion make,” 


and as I looked from face to face and listened to the earnest tones of 
their voices, I felt that this seemed indeed none other than the commu- 
nion of saints. A season of silence followed the hymn, and then again 

I watched to see if the spirit rested upon their hearts. And with all 
my care and previous doubts, I could not discern anything which was 
not in harmony with the spirit of the hour. The thoughts seemed ait, 
in from all their wanderings and set upon things above. The stillness, 
not of indifference but of patience and reflection, seemed to pervade the 
place. There was a pause, but it was like that which comes over the 
penitent, the grateful and the thoughtful. As in the days of legendary » 
lore and superstition it was thought that “* when a sudden silence takes 
place in a company an angel at that moment makes a circuit around it, 
and the first person who breaks the silence is supposed to have been 
touched by the wing of the seraph,” so here, there seemed to be a 
waiting for the visit and touch of the angel’s wing. 

The pause being ended, which was signified by the lifting of some 
heads and the general change of attitude, a young man rose, and re @ 
peated the fifteenth chapter of Luke, with great solemnity, and at itsby 
close slowly chanted the last verse, ‘It was meet that we should make 
merry and be glad, for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again, and 
was lost and is found.” The words were caught up by voice after 
voice and repeated, and the strain gradually swelled, until it became a 
song of jubilee. While this service was going on,I observed in the 
corner of the room a large man, of rough stature, whose head was bent, 
and face covered with his hand. As the strain of exultation grew loud- 
er, he repeated ever and anon,“ Praise be unto the Lord.” And to- 
gether they sang, until gradually their voices died away upon the hushed 
air of the solemn house of prayer. 
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The effect of these sounds as they had progressed is not easily de- 
scribed. The room was dimly lighted and cold and comfortless; but 
the joy which was kindled up in their hearts by the sight of a repentant 
sinner streamed over all, and cheered the desolate place. What can 
follow this? methought. I had been subdued by the opening hymn, 
solemnized by the expressive stillness which stole over my spirit, and 
been exalted by the rapturous strain sung over the penitent ; and now, 
methought, let us ask the blessing of Heaven and depart in the spirit. 
I dreaded that anything more should be attempted, lest the impression 
which had been made upon my heart should be effaced; and I would 
fain have leftat this moment, saying, “ It was good for me to have been 
here.” But it was evident that the spirit of God was still brooding over 
the hearts of those assembled, and calling upon them to give further 
utterance. One thing would have been left undone had the dismission 
hymn then been given out. ‘There was the prodigal, seated in the cor- 
ner, somewhat removed from the rest, that strong man, whose frame 
could contend with difficulties and endure hardships, who had now be- 
come as a little child, and had wept as a tender woman. He rose, and 
in a tremulous voice said, ‘1 was a sinner, I was lost, I was dead; but, 
my beloved brethren, | am saved, I am found, I am alive again; thanks 
be unto God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ! 
Thanks be unto that Holy Spirit which watches over us in all our wan- 
derings, convicts us of sin, entreats us to repent, takes us by the hand 
and leads us back, and points us to the full forgiveness of Heaven and 
. the joys which are laid up for those who repent and turn from their 
sins!) We know that all men are included under sin, and that unless 
they repent, they must likewise perish. We should bewail our sinful 
state, and swell the great voice of confession which rises forever before ‘ 


the throne of God. And no repentance or amendment can place man 
beyond the need of lamentation and confession. The fear of death, 
and all despair and gloom of spirit can be taken from us, and the peace 


which comes from the assurance of God’s acceptance be ours forever, 
but there will still be left with us the sense of imperfection and unwor- 
thiness. From this we can never escape, until mortality hath been 
swallowed up in victory. But, of this attendant, even as we walk by 
the side of the green pastures and still waters of Heaven’s smile, we 
must not complain. Jt is a help to our way, for while it need not 
rob us of the peace and joy of believing, it wards off those enemies 
which threaten to destroy us,— our self-love and treacherous confi- 
dence. I come then before you as a sinner, but as a penitent and 
Christian believer. {claim no merit of my own; I only desire to show 
you a signal instance of the power and compassion of God. Listen to 
VOL. Iv. Y 
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me that you may more and more rejoice with the angels in heaven over 
the lost, saved. 

* The hymn says, ‘ The world, O Lord, confesses thee,’ and I have 
heard ministers say, that God and even Christ were acknowledged by 
all men, however sinful and thoughtless. But of this universal confes- 
sion of the existence of God and of the truth of Christianity, I have been 
led to doubt. There are many within the limits of the civilized world, 
and abroad in our communities, who have no faith in God and Christ. 
I have lived, not only without God in the world, so far as a righteous 
life was concerned, but as to any faith in his existence or superintend- 
ence. I felt all-sufficient within myself, and as to the world without, it 
seemed to me, as far as I questioned its operations, to be made up of 
dull and dumb matter out of which summer and winter, seed time and 
harvest, day and night, were evolving themselves, without, alas! the 
hand divine. I seldom looked upon their productions, or passed through 
their changes, except with the eye of gain, or with complaint. I was 
not happy, though I was in health and youth, and possessed the means 
of livelihood. My hand seemed against every man, and every man’s 
hand against mine ; not in anger always, but for the want of sympathy 
and fellowship. I seldom went to church. [ laughed at those who did 
go, and turned away from their invitations and exhortations. The Bible 
I knew little about; it was not used in the counting-room or boarding- 
house where I was brought up. The Sabbath I welcomed, and called 
it the best of all the seven, because it relieved me from labor and allow- 
ed me to walk or ride with the careless and profane. Thus did I stand 
affected towards things spiritual and divine, when by the failure of my 
employer I lost my business. Looking about, and finding nothing at 
hand to do, I determined to go to sea. An opportunity soon offered, 
and I embarked on board ship for a long and it might be perilous 
voyage. I had often listened to long stories spun by the sailors; and 
had read the accounts of ‘ dangers at sea ;’ but I thought little of either, 
and without a tear for aught on land, I left its scenes and labor ‘ to go 
down to the sea, to do business in the great waters.’ All went on 
smoothly for a while. I felt more at ease than | remember ever to have 
felt before. There was work enough, but there were many hands to do 
it. The winds were light, and the officers were easy, and I began to 
be merry. ‘Thus we passed on, stretching across the ocean, bound to 
the whaling ground. With scarcely the loss of a day’s sailing we came 
within sight of our fishing place, when a threatening cloud arose in the 
east. We were alone upon the waste of waters when it met us, and it 
shook the-ship as a leaf, and tore up the waves beneath it, and tossed it 
up and down, to and fro, and every beam cracked, and the main top- 
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mast shivered and bent and for a moment seemed lost in the spray. 
All hands were in motion and yet nothing could be done by them. As 
well might they have lashed themselves to the plank, and awaited the 
decision of the awful hour. [I had often heard of being at the mercy 
of the winds and waves, but then only had I understood what the terms 
meant. Man was nothing; the finger of the compass was not obeyed ; 
the strength of timber and iron seemed weakness ; the victory was about 
being given to the winds and waves, and the noble ship with its wonder- 
ful power and beauty, its freighted treasures and its precious human 
souls were to be swallowed up in the devouring sea, when a voice 
suddenly rebuked the storm, and said to it, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.’ 

“ And this voice came not to the angry sea alone, but it reached my 
turbulent spirit. The storm raged only one short hour, but in that 
time it shock my whole being. One moment I was overcome with the 
fear of death, and the next I was speechless in despair. No tongue 
can tell the agony of such an hour to the impenitent sinner. The worm 
that never dieth seemed already gnawing upon my vitals, and the floods 
of death were overshadowing me. I prayed that I might be saved, and 
yet I felt no assurance that my prayer would be heard and answered. 
But I knew not then the mighty power of God, and the tender compas- 
sion of our God and Father. The wind had lulled, and the clouds lifted 
up and the sun shone out again upon our way, and we all returned to 
our posts, and the vessel sailed on, showing no signs of the dark hour, 
except from the scattered boards and the wet decks, and the swollen 
waves. But not so with my mind; 7d could not so soon pass into 
smooth seas, and lose all trace of the storm, save a few scattered and 
agitated thoughts and feelings. I could not get away from myself. [ 
worked harder than [ had ever done before, hoping I might lose my 
thoughts, but wherever I was, and however employed, by night and by 
day, the same fears and trembling haunted me, from which I had 
suffered in that hour of danger. I prayed that I might be delivered 
from them, and soon felt somewhat relieved. I took the Bible from the 
table, and read these words, ‘There is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth.” 1 pondered their meaning. I was soon convinced 
of my sinful state, and saw that I could neither become a source of joy 
to myself, or to angels above, until I had repented. Then came before 
me the sad train of misspent seasons, the broken Sabbaths, the profane 
jests, the evil example, and [ was miserable. But I prayed still that I 
might be saved, and a hope sprung up in my soul. O, these were 
solemn times to me! At night, during the watches, I was greatly 
exercised with fears, and sad memories of the abused past. I paced the 
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deck, and looked ont upon the great ocean, and up into the stars, and 
listened if I could hear any answer to my cries for safety and peace. 
But I was not left long in my sins and bitterness. ‘The hope that had 
visited my mind for a moment, returned and abode within me, and 
brought me fully to rely upon the promises of the blessed Jesus. And 
here I stand, as a sinner, not asa happy Christian believer. And now 
my desire is to overcome the evil in my heart and life, so that 1 may 
dwell upon the holiness of God, as well as his merey and goodness. 
I had for sometime a dread to look upon this attribute of his character. 
I was afraid of it, and I would hide myself beneath the wings of mercy 
and hope to escape its searchings. But I desire to look up and see the 
beauty of that holiness; and I can only do it by purifying my own 
sight. Let us then, my brethren, join with our song of rejoicing this 
night, the prayer that unto the heart of the penitent may be given ‘that 
holiness without which no man shall see the Lord.’ Let us pray.” 
After this earnest prayer, the meeting was closed with the hymn, 


“ Attend, ye children of your God, 
Ye heirs of glory, hear; 
Let accents so divine as these 
Engage the attentive ear. 


Baptized into your Saviour’s death, 
Your soul to sin must die: 

With Christ your Lord ye live anew, 
With Christ ascend on high.” 


I retired to my home, feeling that [ had been in error, in regard to 
the character and effect of these meetings, and finding myself deter- 
mined to embrace every opportunity of enjoying them. ‘Can this one 
have been untike all others?” I asked myself. Was it the presence 
of a penitent sinner, that gave it its character and interest? And are 
not there always some such present? But I decided that though the 
experience of the intelligent man gave an interest and importance to 
the meeting which might not be able to be gained from common sub- 
jects, yet with the material of devout feeling which was earried in the 
breasts of those assembled, such could not wholly fail of being profitable 
seasons. And with this, though other attendants might vary, there must 
be life and interest. And I thought too, that there had been nothing 
here, which might not be given and enjoyed by all denominations of 
Christians. It has been said that @ strietly religious conference meeting, 
as it originated, so it must continue, the exclusive possession of those 
sects which abound in the public expression of religious emotion and 
experience. But I see no reason why any religious person or body 
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should not contribute to the support of such as I had attended. There 
is nothing in the organization or genius of such, which could preclude 
any person or sect. The conference meeting needs the sympathy of 
the most enlightened and refined. Such ought to bear them upon their 
hearts, as individuals and denominations. Such should attend them, 
and give them the power which culture and taste and refinement add to 
the graces of the spirit. And it is easy to see how in this world of 
sympathy and expression, the devotional element of a congregation 
may be encouraged and strengthened by these occasions. Every 
society requires such a meeting ; let it occur weekly or monthly. The 
stated ministrations of the Sabbath, with the grace of God, answer the 
great purpose of instructing, convincing and converting the people ; but 
the conference meeting is required for the quickening of the devotional 
sentiment. In the public congregation, each individual sits alone in the 
secrecy of his own thoughts and feelings; in the conference, heart beats 
against heart, and souls stretch upwards at the touch of the spirit. 

But these meetings, valuable and necessary as they may be, are not 
for the sceptical and undevout. ‘To such, they of all others are most 
worthless and insignificant. To such, they would afford peculiar 
material for doubts and aversion to religion and her administrations. 
It is fer the humble believer and disciple of Jesus that they are to be 
instituted, and by their redeeming and refreshing power over such, to 
reach and subdue all objectors. It is unto these sincere minds, who 
have already been gathered within the fold of the Great Shepherd, that 
they will come as refreshing springs along the desert places of their 
earthly toil and pleasures, and will send them on their way rejoicing. 

May God speed the day when Christians of all classes and grades of 
culture may meet together on these hallowed occasions, and by uniting 
their hands and hearts, may serve to make these seasons a time when 
God shall delight to dwell with his people, and cause his face to shine 
upon them! 





» 

‘**Durine the year looked back upon, all the days, and most of the 
hours, have had their portion of pain. Where are these pains now ? 
Not only gone but annihilated. They are destroyed so utterly that 
memory can lay no hold upon them. The fact of their occurrence is 
all that memory can preserve. Thus are all the pains of the year 
annihilated. What remains? All the good remains. Because the 
good is indissolubly connected with ideas, — with the unseen realities 
which are indestructible. Every new idea is mine forever.” — Miss 
MarTiNEav. 
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FREE CHURCHES. 
BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD.. 


THERE is a growing sentiment in the Christian community in favor 
of houses of worship that are less under financial control than has gene- 
rally been our custom. The sentiment is cherished by classes of per- 
sons, the very antipodes of each other in position—alike by the re- 
formers who resist the encroachments of wealth and advocate the 
claims of the poor, and by a respectable and increasing class of con- 
servatives who refer to ancient precedent in behalf of an authoritative 
priesthood and in opposition to the whole modern system of church 
pews. Whilst Liberal Christians are establishing ministries at large 
with chapels open without price to the poor, the hierarchists of our land 
are busily erecting free churches which offer gratuitous accommodation 
to all who desire it. From a variety of causes a growing prejudice is 
rising against the custom of selling pews at all, and nothing can be 
more certain than that whilst the attendance upon public worship is by 
no means decreasing, pews even in the most desirable churches are noi 
purchased as readily, or at such prices, as formerly. 

The question arises and must be met, how far is the present system 
evil, and how can a change for the better be effected. It is not enough 
to rail against the prevalent custom, with a few common-place flings at 
the purse pride that builds churches and fences them up into small lots 
to guard aristocrats from the common herd. There are serious difli- 
culties in the case that demand a candid examination. 

It is obvious that somebody must pay for the erection of churches 
and the support of public worship. Aladdin’s lamp never builds 
Christian temples, nor can an intelligent ministry be sustained without 
books and bread. The question then is, how shall the expense be met. 

Some beardless traveller fresh from Italy or France may immediately 
refer to the custom of Catholic countries where cathedrals-hallowed by 
a thousand years’ service and adorned with paintings and sculptures 
that an emperor might covet, are open daily alike to noble and beggar. 
This is well. But before we call these churches free, remember the 
system of taxation by which they were erected and are supported ;— 
remember that nothing is exacted of the worshipper for entering the 
church, because the connection between church and state is so close and 

powerful, that the ruler can wring from the people by coercive taxes all 
that he needs alike for palace and cathedral. We can have such free 
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churches in plenty, if we choose to pay for them in such an indirect 
mode. But from this we shrink. We like neither the arbitrary system 
that unites church and state, nor that which enables the priesthood to 
assess tithes upon the people, either by force of law or through the 
terrors of the confessional. 

Who then shall pay the cost of maintaining public worship? Oh, it 
will be answered, let the rich pay for the poor. If by the rich we 
mean the wealthy, we reply that they are neither willing to pay the 
whole cost, nor ought they to pay it, nor do the less favored in fortune 
desire to have them pay it, nor would the interests of religion be favor- 
ed by their so doing. If by the rich we mean to indicate those who 
can afford to pay the expenses of religious institutions, we reply that 
such persons now actually pay the cost, and the question then is, 
whether what is thus bestowed is ample in amount and judiciously 
applied. 

No greater evil can be done to a religious society than to rest the 
burden of expense upon a few rich men, for by this course an undue 
influence is given toa few, and the interest of the many is lessened. 
Nor are we in favor of setting apart churches expressly for the poor, the 
expenses of which are to be met entirely by persons who do not frequent 
them. Aid may and should be given towards building and sustaining 
churches among the comparatively destitute of our cities, but harm is 
always done by confining the use of such places expressly to the poor. 
The Gospel cannot be preached in its whole compass either to the rich 
or the poor. ‘The rich and poor should meet together, for the Lord is 
Maker of them all. Preaching becomes meagre and one-sided when 
limited to any one class of persons. 

Moreover it is not well to favor a system, which discourages the 
poorest man from doing something for piety and charity. The mite 
from the laborer’s wages for the church offering does him more good, 
as he gives it, than it does the poorer or sick man who receives it. We 
like the custom of a weekly contribution in free churches, so that all 
who come thither, although freed from the necessity of pew rents, may 
have an opportunity to give something at least towards the charities 
of the church. The man of property who happens to be present can 
bestow his bounty in due largeness thus, and the widow may without 
shame for its smallness give her mite. So long as the worshippers are 
put upon the ground of dependents upon others’ bounty, they are apt to 
fail of due self-respect. As some free churches are conducted, a valu- 
able class of people are kept away by proper self-respect. 

By erecting chapels upon true principles and by correcting prevalent 
abuses in our regular churches, the existing evils may be removed 
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without resorting to any radical changes. It is not necessary to aban- 
don the convenient custom of assigning families permanent seats, nor 
to throw open all the seats indiscriminately to the crowd. Some hum- 
ble worshippers might indeed thus be encouraged and edified, but at the 
same time not a few penurious persons who can and ought to pay a 
part of the church expenses will sneak among the throng, and avoid 
that obvious debt of honor which is placed upon them by holding a 
permanent seat. Let families have their pews as now, where young 
and old may sit together, and hallowed remembrances may gather 
around them. At the same time let the house of worship be so con- 
structed as to offer free accommodations to the poor and the stranger. 
Moreover, in the best sense of the word, let all the pews be free. Let 
every man instead of churlishly shutting himself up in his little domain, 
as if entrenched within an impregnable fortress, feel himself remiss in 
duty if his pew is not fully occupied by his family or guests or stran- 
gers. If he is able and disposed to favor still larger freedom, let him 
purchase a pew as good as his own, and put it on the free list, and pay 
its taxes without any claim upon its occupancy. 

We are not disposed to think the present system organically wrong 
to such an extent as to demand an entire revolution. A functional 
change is all that is demanded. The experiments which have been 
made upon an entirely new basis have not been satisfactory to us. 
We know of churches nominally free, where a few of the regular 
worshippers are burdened beyond endurance by subscriptions without 
end, where in addition a contribution box is put in the pews of all the 
worshippers twice each Sunday, and where moreover the floating and 
irresponsible audience leave upon and around the seats such marks of 
their feet, penknives, diet and expectoration, as afford no very inspiring 
aids in devotion to those who come after them with less active bodies 
and more craving minds. 

As to churches for the comparatively destitute of our cities, we have 
high hope of seeing a wiser mode of providing them than has yet 
appeared. We believe little in providing religion or education or any- 
thing else without exertion on the part of the receiver. What we need 
is neat and substantial edifices that shall accommodate people in com- 
paratively humble circumstances without detriment either to their 
pockets or their self-respect. Let the expense be met by shares of such 
amount as to come within the means of the more prosperous of the 
worshippers, and let the remainder of the shares be taken by Christian 
people who are desirous of extending Christian privileges among the 
destitute. If, in the end, the congregation should so prosper as finally 
to hold all or nearly all the church property within their own hands, the 
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better for its prosperity, the better too for the prospects of new societies 
started upon a similar basis. Two hundred shares at fifty dollars each 
will provide ten thousand dollars. With that sum a commodious chapel 
can be erected of brick or stone in a city, and for one fourth the amount 
a neat chapel of wood with sufficient land may be provided in the 
country. 

We might go further and speak of pastoral affairs in free churches ; 
especially upon the importance of giving dignity to all the operations 
of the society by recognizing the sanctions of religion over them all. 
That there is a way of secularizing Christianity without adding to its 
attractiveness or cogency, experience as well as the nature of the case 
proves. Of this perhaps more anon. 

We say in closing that it should be our constant study now to devise 
the most efficient means to give Christianity diffusion and power without 
taking aught from its elevation or purity. We owe the poor far more 
than pity or almsgiving. 


THE CATECHISM AND THE BIBLE. 
BY REV. J. N. BELLOWS. 


TueERE is an honest difference of opinion about the use of manuals 
in Sunday schoo!s. Where the manual is used, it is relied upon, and 
the Bible is disused. This is the practical result. Of course, the 
manual aims to embrace those parts or passages of the Bible which are 
deemed essential. It is nothing, more nor less, than a catechism ; 
teaching, or aiming to teach, tenets, orthodox or liberal. It is a lamenta- 
ble failure at the best. It purports to do what cannot be done. 

The Westminster Catechism is said to be perfect in its kind; the 
result of long deliberation by many men, esteemed learned and wise. 
It teaches doctrines, tenets, dogmas. Does it teach religion? Does it 
inspire reverence for God and his laws? It gives answers to ques- 
tions —the most difficult questions — answers all cut and dried. Atl 
difficulty is removed; all thought superseded. Here is a system of 
theology, like the rules for casting interest or extracting the square 
root. One seems to make great proficiency —to be very learned in 
arithmetic; but what does he know of the principles by merely follow- 
ing the rule? He thinks he knows arithmetic, when he only knows a 
rule in arithmetic. ‘The Catechism seems put like the old fashioned 
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arithmetic. It gives a formula of faith, but the essence, the spirit of 
religion, is not there. There is vastly more opinion in the world than 
piety ; more form than fact. 

The Catechism is admirably adapted to its object; to teach a form 
of faith, but it outrages the principle “‘ The Bible our Creed.” It takes 
that out of a man’s hands which he ought to do for himself; indeed, 
which he can only do for himself. Let us illustrate our meaning. 

God’s existence, the idea of Providence over us! How do we arrive 
at this great idea? Do we learn it froma book? Can any man give 
in words his complete idea of God? When the child asks, Who is 
God, can any one tell him, in a way to satisfy his own mind, even if he 
do satisfy the curiosity that prompted the question? Whenever we 
begin to think of God’s Being in any circumscribed way ; to define it 
and reduce our idea to words, the mind begins to be clouded, as it does 
when we try to embrace the idea of eternity ; to fix upon a point which 
has no existence ; to go back to the beginning of that which has no be- 
ginning; to think of the conclusion of that which has no end. 

Who by searching can find out God unto perfection ; in any degree, 
so as to define his nature? It is not for mind, even immortal mind, in 
a mortal body, to know this perfectly. God is above, below, around, 
within us ; in the bottom of the sea, in the depths of the air; as far as 
thought can reach on the wings of imagination, and yet nearer to us 
than any earthly parent can be, because he made us and loves us and 
knows us perfectly. 

We apprehend God’s Being the best, we come the nearest to a clear 
thought upon the subject, when we feel or do something that is Godlike. 
When we forgive ; when we are merciful ; when we are pure in heart; 
when we do the will of God, we see God. Can you teach a blind man, 
one born blind, the idea of color? A blind man was once asked what 
he thought scarlet must be like. He answered, It is like the sound of a 
trumpet. Can one born deaf have any idea of sound? Can he who 
never felt a virtuous emotion have any idea of virtue? Must there not 
be in the mind something which the question of color or sound or virtue 
may address? Must there not be a soil in which the seed may lodge ? 

He can have no idea of God who has nothing Godlike in his nature ; 
and he will have the clearest and highest idea of His Being who 
approaches most nearly to his pure and holy character. Jesus Christ 
was called the Son of God. He was without sin. He was pure and 
spotless. Hence he said, * As the Father knoweth me, even so know I 
the Father.” Jesus knew the most of God because he was most like 
Him. The condition then of knowing, of having a correct idea of the 
Supreme Being, is to do the will of Him that made us. 
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Now the Bible is this will of God. There are laid down the laws 
of God, his commands to man, as our laws, State laws, are laid down, 
in a form of expression, adapted to the comprehension of the people 
who are expected to obey them. ‘The publisher of the State laws can- 
not legally alter a letter or a comma. He must give them to the people 
just as they were enacted and put upon the record, or the law is null, 
never having been published. Thus we contend is the law of God to 
be given to the world. We have no right to make a new book and call 
it the will of God in a condensed form, for convenience, or any motive ; 
any more than the publisher of the State laws may alter the phraseology 
of the statute book and condense the law, for convenience or any other 
motive. One may say, Here is a part not essential. How do you 
know so? You may feel it is not essential to you. May it not be so 
to somebody ? You may call the Old Testament not essential — God’s 
dealings with the Jews especially ; and yet we have known men whose 
minds were wrought upon by that old history and filled with reverence 
and wonder— a preparation to an understanding of the New Testament. 
The Bible, the whole Bible, is the religious educator of our race. What 
right has any one to say it is not all needed? Will you cut down the 
Word of God to save ink and paper? Will you become a utilitarian 
and see how much can be left out without hurting the rest? The 
Bible, the whole Bible reveals God to man. 

Jesus Christ revealed God to man by showing us, not the Father, but 
the way in which we might find Him and might see Him. He taught 
us how to live, what we must do to be saved. But the Bible is a reve- 
lation of God to man by its laws and commands. By obeying the law, 
we apprehend the law-giver. No book then can tell us of God which 
does not conform us to his will. The Bible does this. The catechism, 
the creed does not do this. ‘The last attempts to do what is impossible 
to be done. It attempts to tell man what God is, before it has instructed 
him in the laws of God. 

Suppose you wish to give your son a knowledge of arithmetic. He 
has as yet no knowledge of it. C&n you tell him what it is? No, you 
cannot. What do you do? You teach him how to solve a simple 
question, and explain to him the simplest relations of numbers. You 
-how him how calculations are made ; and, to gather any idea of what 
you are saying, the child must follow you step by step and make the 
calculation with you. When you say 2 and 2 make 4, he must indeed 
see that two ones and two ones added together make four ones. It will 
not do for you to tell him that the figure 2 added to the figure 2 makes 
the figure 4: (This is like the Catechism.) No, you must insist that 
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he know that the figure 2 stands for two ones and the figure 4 for four 
ones: (This is like the Bible.) 

Many a child has been whipped at school for not doing his sums in 
Addition when he had never learned that the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. stand 
for so many units. This is no imaginary supposition. A very bright boy 
was in this difficulty for weeks, (none but a bright boy, one who asked 
for reasons, could have been,) and at last when the teacher made the 
explanation, it seemed almost to remove the need of another question 
from him to the end of the book. 

To give your son the idea of arithmetic — what it is—you must 
teach him to do a sum in arithmetic. This is the way, the only way 
he can apprehend it. He apprehends arithmetic by doing arithmetic, 
as a man apprehends virtue by practising virtue, as he knows God by 
doing the will of God. 

No knowledge, of whatever kind, is poured into the mind. The 
teacher can only prepare the mind of the pupil to work. ‘There are 
powers within him that work and appropriate knowledge. Every man, 
every mind, must work out its own salvation from ignorance — its own 
salvation from sin. You cannot tell your child what God is, any more 
than you can tell him what arithmetic is. You cannot pour the know- 
ledge of God into his soul any more than you can pour the knowledge 
of arithmetic into his mind. You can show him how to find out what 
arithmetic is. ‘The Bible shows us how to find out what God is. 

We would show that the doctrines of the Bible are not taught as 
doctrines ; i. e.,a set of principles a man may embrace without the 
corresponding action. ‘The Christian religion does not esteem it possi- 
ble fora man to have religious principles without religious practice. 
And yet there isa good deal of talk about belief and life as if they 
could be separated. Once killing a bird on the wing does not prove a 
sportsman a good shot, but always or generally hitting does. One 
failure does not condemn. One good act proves nota man a good man, 
but a life does. One bad act or twenty does not prové him a bad man, 
but a life of bad acts does. He only believes Christianity who lives it. 
A man’s principles are what he does, not what he says. Hence the 
Bible makes no effort to separate faith and life; they are inseparable 
there. But men undertake to make a set of religious principles and 
call ita catechism. ‘They would undertake to do, in fifty pages, what 
it takes the Bible five hundred to do. If catechisms were called “ Sec- 
tarianism made easy” they would bear a more appropriate title. 

But let us go on and show what we mean. How is regeneration 
taught? ‘* Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye 
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shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” Is this condition given 
alone by the Saviour? No, for he says immediately after, “‘ Wherefore 
if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off and cast them from 
thee.” This is the way to be converted, to do the will of God ; cut off 
the hand or the foot, pluck out the eye rather than sin. There is an 
example that follows the rule, which would be dead letter without it, 
like the example whlch follows the rule of arithmetic. But suppose 
the man or child finds this doctrine in a catechism for the first time ; 
will he be likely to understand what it means? Will it not come more 
naturally and vividly into his mind if he infers it himself from the 
teaching of Christ in the New Testament ? 

Why should the teacher say, You will find this and you will find that, 
in the Bible? Where is freedom of inquiry when before there has 
been any study the result is all marked out and learned by heart? 
Men have become religious or moral just in proportion as they have 
been let alone to make their own opinions —as they have felt the 
responsibility of studying the word of God for themselves, as they have 
embraced the right of private judgment. 

If space allowed, we think we might go over the whole ground of 
Christian doctrine and find this accommodation of teaching the method 
with the principle. Let us not omit one—Immortality. We hope 
this, we learn this, rather we know it by no abstract rule. There are 
the words, we know, “I am the resurrection and the life. He that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
’ liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” And do you ask for the 
example? It is given. The Saviour rose from the dead and was seen 
by many. He gives not the words without the fact also. Thus are we 
made sure of our hope, and if he lives, we shall live with him. 

For these reasons we are in favor of teaching the New Testament, 
especially the Gospels in the Sunday school and disusing manuals, 
even those of devotion. Written prayers do better for men than for 
children. In the form the Saviour gives, he says, “‘ After this manner,” 
(not in these words) “ pray ye.” 

One remark more. Our denomination is reproved for teaching 
morality so much. This is the only kind of teaching and preaching. 
It is the surest, the easiest way of teaching the doctrines—the only 
way. Doctrinal preaching, so called, has made men_irreligious. 
Necessarily failing in its avowed object, it hangs up a veil of words 
between man and his Maker ; darkens counsel; puzzles the simple and 
disgusts the thoughtful. 

The question we have discussed is purely one of teaching. An 
answer to the question, What is the best method ? 
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RESERVED POWER. 
A SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D. D. 


Martriew xxv. 8. And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; 
for our lamps are gone out. 


I scarcety need recur to the familiar incidents of the parable from 
which this text is taken. According to the customs of a Jewish wedding, 
a troop of maidens went out to meet the bridegroom and escort him gaily 
by torch-light, to the place of the marriage, and to goin with him. A 
part of them had made inadequate provision for the occasion. There 
was more delay, probably, than they anticipated. Their lamps went 
out. It would not have been seemly or allowable to meet and accom- 
pany the bridegroom without their lamps burning. They had to go and 
seek a further supply of oil, and in the meantime the bridegroom came, 
and when they returned, the procession had passed in, and they were 
excluded. 

It was a small matter — the mortification and disappointment of those 
foolish maidens, — but our Lord designed it to suggest and illustrate 
very serious and weighty matters. 

Their lamps went out at the critical moment. Their preparation was 
superficial and short-sighted. They had filled their shallow lamps, had 
trimmed them, and they burned brightly enough for a while, no doubt ; 
but they had provided no further supply of oil. It was too late to 
remedy their neglect, and they lost all they desired of the festivity. 

Let this little incident lead us to contemplate a far greater matter ; I 
mean, the necessity of making ample provision in the soul, for the mo- 
ral exigencies of life, and death and eternity. We need a supply of 
moral resources, beyond what, from a careless and short-sighted view 
of things, may seem to be necessary. Occasions are sure to arise, 
when more force and elevation of character will be required to meet 
them, than appears to be requisite for the common tenor of every day 
life. Just now our lamps may be burning bright enough, and there 
may seem to be no Jack of oil; but time, and trial, and unanticipated 
temptations may one day disclose the fatal shallowness of the supply, 
and the ruinous folly of those who take no oil in their vessels with their 
lamps. The fact is, a man needs to be, as to his moral and spiritual 
provision and resources, a great deal more of a man, than he is likely 
to think, if he looks only to the present hour and the immediate demand 
upon those resources. He needs to provide promptly and largely for 
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the protracted trials and the harder times of the soul, for the delays, and 
surprises, and manifold exigencies, which will come in some shape and 
at some time, and put the extent of his preparation to the utmost test. 
He must do more, provide more, than seems necessary, and he will not 
find he has done too much. I wish to illustrate this truth. 

God in his natural Providence, and man in the exercise of his worldly 
wisdom, give us a lesson, if we will learn it, as to this moral wisdom. 
When God plants an oak to endure for a century, he provides roots, 
four-fold more than enough in number and strength to nourish and up- 
hold the tree in its first years and in fair weather. He spreads them 
far and strikes them deep, and interweaves them, and gnarls and knots 
them. Manor nature may make great havoc among them, and yet 
enough will be left. He provides against the storm and the tornado, 
and only once or twice in the century, will the entire strength of that 
underground provision be required to sustain the structure above. 

When the wise man builds a ship, you see by the number and size of 
the timbers and bolts, planks, beams and cables, that he is not providing 
for smooth water and ordinary navigation, but for the extremest violence 
of wind and waves, such as is not likely to be experienced but one day 
in the longest voyage, —nay, but once in the ship’s lifetime ;— nay, 
he means that if the fiercest storm that ever swept the ocean should 
assail her, she shall weather it, and still have spare strength in her 
sides, not called forth in the struggle. 

The prudent manufacturer will erect his mills where he can calcu- 
late that the water power, at the lowest ebb of the summer drought, 
shall be a little more than sufficient to carry on his operations. 

I have seen along a country road, a bridge of the stoutest masonry, 
with massive piers, and arches and abutments, as if designed to with- 
stand the cannonade of a navy ; and under it crept along a purling, lazy 
stream, just covering the smooth pebbles that rippled its surface. Why 
such a cumbrous structure, and such superfluous strength, to cover the 
passage of a petty brook, for which a few planks would have sufficed ? 
The builder looked to the spring freshet, the accumulating ice, and the 
angry flood from the hills ; he reckoned the force requisite to withstand 
such assault, and then doubled that, so that no emergency might be 
apprehended as too severe for this work to resist. 

Nothing will pass for good management in this world’s affairs, unless 
provision be made to meet the heaviest draft and hardest strain that is 
ever likely to come, and something more. We should never consent 
to live in a house, of which we are assured that the foundations are 
just sufficient to support it, exactly, and no more. We want them to be 
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more than sufficient. We want no such nice adjustment of resources to 
the demand ordinarily made on them. 

And the same principle is observed in all good intellectual training 
for the business of life. We do not consider a youth well educated for 
trade, who is just able to write and read his correspondence and keep 
the usual accounts. He needs, in order to take high rank, even as a 
merchant, to have a great deal of knowledge in reserve, such as is not 
called out in every day’s common transactions of bargain and sale. 

A good professional education, consists not merely of the facts, the 
principles, and the reading that pertain directly to the daily exercise of 
one’s profession, but includes a vast amount of general knowledge and 
liberal culture underlying and outreaching the particular professional 
training —such as is not often used directly in the common details of 
of his calling, but without which a man will be frequently reminded 
of deficiencies and short-comings, impeding, at least, if not fatal to, 
success. 

Now do we recognize distinctly the same principle in our moral 
training, our provision of inward strength and resources, whereby to 
meet and be more than prepared for, the tug of great temptation, the 
assaults of fiery trial, and the occasions for heroie duty and exalied 
virtue? The principle I have been illustrating holds good here. 

]t requires some moral strength, and spiritual provision, to walk up- 
rightly, and maintain innocence, amid the common scenes of daily life. 
Indeed, as the world goes, it requires a good deal merely to do this. But 
we cannot look upon the man as a strong and thoroughly reliable man, 
the fully armed Christian, who is so poorly supplied and fortified in 
righteous principle, that his strength and resources seem to be tested 
and strained to the utmost, in just passing through a common easy day’s 
affairs without falling or faltering. While he is doing this we want to 
see something about him that shows that he could do a great deal more. 

I was once struck with a friend’s remark on one of the most distin- 
guished and effective orators of the age. You could not resist that 
man’s oratory, he said. You were obliged to give in to his views and 
purposes. He could turn you almost whither he would. But it was 
not so much by any thing remarkable in his words or tones, not by 
dazzling language, or impassioned eloquence or overpowering thunder ; 
but it was on account of the impression you could not but have, that 
there was great power held back in quiet reserve, and which no ordina- 
ry occasion could exhaust, or call into full exercise. You felt that there 

was a vast, indefinite background of character. The oratory was but 
a little jet out of a great reservoir, from which it was hardly missed. 
You felt, in hearing him, that the weight of his character, the power and 
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resources of his intellect, in a word, that the man, was immeasurably 
greater than his speech — that there was more of him than could be put 
into a speech. And if he would now and then throw himself wholly with 
all his weight upon an important point, so as to overwhelm you, he would 
draw himself back again, before you recovered your self-possession ; so 
that the man never seemed to be used up in the orator. The orator was 
but a fraction of the man. And it was this idea of the man — the man 
standing indefinitely great behind the mere orator,—it was this idea 
that made his eloquence so effective upon you. If the man were all 
swallowed up in the orator, if he seemed to explode into the thoughts 
and words which he put forth, so that there was nothing left of him, he 
would not influence you by what he said. 

So it is reserved power that makes the great orator. It is the impres- 
sion of reserved power that makes any thing seem great and noble. 
When we read, hear or see any work, or performance of real and su- 
perior genius, do we not feel that it is but a scintillation from the mind 
of the author or performer,—that more power and unfathomed re- 
sources lie behind in the soul, quietly reposing there, or struggling in 
vain to give themselves an adequate expression? Who feels, may | not 
ask without irreverence in this connexion, who, that has a reverent and 
exalted conception of Deity, feels that He has exhausted his attributes 
in the creation and care of this world, or any known and definite num- 
ber of worlds? But 1 would speak only of human things. 

In Christian morality, which is a higher sphere than that of oratory, 
or poetry, or the fine arts, higher, yet marked by some of the same 
laws and characteristics, —in Christian morality, any excellence that 
approaches to the Gospel standard, isalways accompanied by and based 
upon a reserved power, resources that seem indefinite and more than 
enough for ordinary exigencies. ‘There must be more than enough, or 
there is not enough. It is a matter for thankfulness to see a man keep 
out of overt sin, by any means and in any degree. But if we look from 
a high and Christian point of view, we want to see a moral provision, 
a store of moral resources, a reserved moral power, corresponding to 
what we see in other departments of human activity and production, in 
the ship, the bridge, the house, in the supply of food, in oratory, litera- 
ture and the arts. We want to see, and the Christian ought to exhibit 
in like manner, a moral thoroughness, a moral greatness, a moral su- 
perabundance of resources, a moral reserved power, not required to be 
all put forth and used up in maintaining a decent deportment in daily 
affairs and discharging the little duties of the hour. 

It is pleasant to see that a man fulfils the little round of his daily 
duties, that he controls his passions amid all the little crosses of com- 
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mon life, that he can deat with his neighbor in the familiar courses of 
trade, without falsehood and fraud — it is pleasant to see this under any 
circumstances ;— but if his motives for this correctness seem so low, 
and his moral energies so feeble, that it requires his utmost strength, 
exhausts the whole soul of him to do barely this, and to resist the little 
temptations that would prevent him, we cannot look up to him as having 
been with Christ, or tasted the power of the world to come, or in any 
way come up to the measure of a large and healthy, and well propor- 
tioned soul. We cannot rely on his integrity. There is no deep well 
of the living water in him, no massy foundations of impregnable prin- 
ciple in him, no touch of Christian earnestness in him ;—he is not the 
righteous man of the Gospel import. He has trimmed his lamp, but 
has taken no oil in his vessel, and it will go out. We would see a man 
do so much as easily as the great musician plays a lullaby to a child, as 
easily and with as little draft upon his resources as the great poet 
writes a morning hymn. We would see him resist such temptations as 
easily as the ship fends off the ripples of a summer sea, as easily as the 
rooted oak withstands the gentle zephyr, — with all the indefinite ener- 
gy of his being left unused, undrained, for the severer struggles of duty, 
and the larger opportunities of magnanimous virtue, such as come now 
and then, a few times in every man’s life-time, to try him, whether 
he be a man or a mask, whether there be in him the true metal of soul- 
fed principle, or only the base alloy of paltering expediencies and out- 
side seemings. 

Ah, when real trial comes, stern temptation, or sharp affliction, or 
noble opportunity, then many a shining lamp has gone out in darkness, 
then many a shallow pool, that had passed for a deep sea before, is 
sounded, and exposed, and drained, and dried up; and many a man 
that had walked upright and firm before, in his smooth and easy path, 
has stumbled and fallen in the rough passes of the mountains, having 
no reserved strength wherewith to gird himself for the sterner en- 


counter. 
I have seen the young man who had stored himself with the intellec- 


tual qualifications necessary for a reputable life, with good intentions, 
generous impulses, honorable sentiments, with intelligence, and agree- 
able manners and an active spirit; he thought himself prepared for all 
that lay before him, equipped for a creditable, successful, self-governing 
career, and for as much virtue as would be requisite for safety and good 
repute in the world. So he stepped forth with confidence and alacrity 
upon the theatre of life. By and bye, of course, there came a stress 
upon his principles, a draft upon his moral resources, that he had not 
anticipated. Dangerous associates drew their wily and invisible nets 
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about him. Pleasure plied him first gently and then stormily with its 
enchantments. New influences drew him by degrees from his industry, 
his fidelity, his probity. Confidence slipped mysteriously away from 
him. Evil predictions were whispered of him by the sagacious. The 
” aims of life became gradually lowered in him, and the flame of good 
aspirations burned lower and lower. A reckless aspect stealthily came 
over him, that indescribable but unmistakable look. He fell away from 
his good endeavors, and his lamp went out, in a prodigal and worthless 
life, in the slough of indolence, and sensuality and moral enervation. 
There was a fatal deficiency at the outset, — and it was sure to go out. 

I have seen the maiden, who resembled her foolish prototypes in the 
; parable. She entered upon life gaily. Her confidence was in her 
beauty, her taste, her accomplishments, her intellectual quickness, her 
social attractiveness, her social position and connexions, and in such store 
of romantic sentiments and fine toned sensibilities as might easily pass, 
for a time, for religious affinities and a semi-moral enthusiasm. By and 
bye the real cares and duties of life came. The illusions of youth passed 
away as they must. Accomplishments lost their charm, and beauty its 
lustre. The realities of life grew commonplace, as they always do. 
Life is not what it seemed in her young dream. Romance flies from 
' the domestic hearth. Suffering and sorrow come, and the stern trial of 
her strength and patience. Emotion, sweet before, grows acrid now. 
Sentiment turns into fretfulness, and enthusiasm to discontent and disap- 
pointment. Duty is burdensome, and home is insipid, and its ties a 
bondage, and society a mockery. All this bitter falling off is cloaked 
to the common eye under the show of good appearances, but the feeling 
of it is the more intense for that. Her life is a failure — her lamp has 





gone out; and well it might go out — well it might — every page of . 
Scripture and every lesson of human experience predicted that it 
would. 


I have seen a man, who at the outset designed to be only prudent, in- 
dustrious and enterprising, turn at length into a sordid miser, his soul 
smothered under his gains, his heart eaten up by the cankerous touch 
of his own gold, and the whole man, body and soul, bound hand and 
foot, a helpless slave to the goods of this world ; no, not its goods, but 
the mocking shadow of its goods. His lamp has gone out; and how 
could it but go out, with such shallow outfit as he started with ? 

I have seen the man who had too much conscience to set out with 
the purpose to deceive and swindle, — he meant only to be shrewder, 
more vigilant than others. But in the drive of business, and amid growing 
excitements and larger baits, honesty faltered, and conscience grew ac- 
commodating, and opportunity more inviting. Integrity slipped away little 
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by little, he knows not when or how, and now his whole heart is false, 
his whole character unstrung and demoralized. His lamp has gone out, 
and no wonder; as well might a pasteboard ship-breast the surging 
waves of the sea. 

So all around us, in every sphere of life, lamp after lamp goes out in 
moral stench and darkness. And why? of necessity and of course, 
for lack of oil, upon the same principle that any human purposes fail, 
that depend on forethought and accumulated resources and reserved 
power, as character does, more essentially, more universally than any 
thing else. 

And now one inquiry more and I have done. Whence shall we de- 
rive those needful resources and that reserved strength, which are sure 
to be wanted? I answer, from among the moral elements of the soul 
and the spiritual influences of religion,—in early and vigorous self- 
culture, and that uplifting, sanctifying spirit that comes from God 
through Christ. 

3rethren, in your worldly self-sufficiency, your sense of prudence 
and sagacity, and far-seeing policy, in your respect for an orderly and 
decent life, in your confidence in your intellectual and providential re- 
sources of a worldly nature and accidental origin, you may imagine that 
the influences of religion are superfluous,— well to talk about, proper 
to be recommended, and very good for some persons to attend to, — 
but superfluous for you. You know what you are about! Your 
character is in your own safe keeping! Your morality is provided for, 
in your own wisdom and right impulses and good judgment! Those 
higher influences are superfluous to you! you say. But I tell you No. 
God provides no superfluous resources for his creatures. It is not for 
an idle and unintelligible purpose that He calls on us and all of us, to 
drink from that living fountain which He has opened; to draw nigh to 
Him, and bind ourselves to Him, in firm faith and filial piety and 
earnest prayer and steadfast allegiance; to catch the solemn and in- 
spiring airs that breathe upon the soul from the eternal world; to take 
hold of the Saviour’s hand, and be lifted up to see what true righteous- 
ness is, how great and lofty and commanding a thing it is;— to stock 
the conscience and the heart with those great motives that are of a 
spiritual origin;— it is not for a vain or unmeaning purpose; but to 
give strength, to furnish principles, to inspire high aims; to sustain the 
fainting wings of the soul, to multiply its resources, to prepare you for 
emergencies, for the freshet and the storm, and the invisible wear of 
small daily trial and temptation ;— and when those opportunities come, 
of which every man has now and them one, to act nobly, to practise 
shining virtues, to make heroic sacrifices and reveal the treasures of 
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goodness that a soul can hold, when these come, to make you seize 
them eagerly and use them fully. Yes, we want those influences in all 
their abundance, and with their utmost power, — we, the highest and 
the lowest, the wisest and the foolishest of us —to put oil in our ves- 
sels. In the heyday of youth, or the pride of manhood, when we seem 
to want them least, then we want them most. Self-confidence and 
self-satisfaction are the signs of a growing weakness and a coming 
destitution. 

O, believe it, there is not one religious capability in the soul, there is 
not one truth or sentiment or precept, or subject of faith or ground 
of hope or fear expressed in the Gospel of Christ, but we need to take 
it in, and feel the whole force and compass of it, and all the enlargement 
and elevation and moral impulse and moral power that it can give. In 
these lie our resources and our reserved power—the oil in our vessels, 
that we must have,—and all experience and all analogy show we 
must, or the lamp of virtue and of hope go out, when the bridegroom 
cometh. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF SICKNESS. 


“THE advantages of sickness,” what a preposterous idea, says the 
bright young girl as she bends over the page a face glowing with 
health, and the cheerful animation with which health decks the young. 
“The advantages of sickness, who can have chosen such a theme ? 
The very title is enough for me ; I have no desire to read more of it ;” 
and she turns away with a merry laugh to something more in accord- 
ance with her gay mood. But a day is coming, bright being, when you 
may repeat again those words, from a sincere heart, taught by experi- 
ence that there is meaning in them. For the kind Father has ordained 
that to all shall the hour of sickness come, and blessed are those whose 
hearts are ready to receive its holy teachings. 

To the Jews, sickness, with its hours of agony and of weakness, 
seemed a messenger of punishment for sin, a sign of the anger of God. 
But by the light of Christianity, we see in sickness and sorrow the hand 
of a kind parent who “ chasteneth those whom he Joveth.” We know 
that sometimes, with the sinking and exhaustion of the frail body, the 
soul is purified and gloriously elevated ; that often the sick man seems 
surrounded with a halo of light, and the frail being lying there filled 
with a more than earthly peace and joy. 
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Truly, often, too often, do we see in sickness the stern law of retri- 
bution, which says to man, “ As thou sowest, so shalt thou reap,” — 
when, disregarding all the laws of health and temperance, he plunges 
into excesses which leave him with a worn-out frame to toss upon the 
bed of pain. God’s laws cannot be slighted with impunity. It should 
be a duty to attend to the health of the body, for it is closely connected 
with the health of the soul. But sickness cannot be wholly guarded 
against. It sometimes visits every one, and sad indeed is it for him 
who despises the lessons which it brings, and whose soul is not made 
stronger by its discipline. 

Even the most thoughtless must rise from the bed of pain and ex- 
haustion, with a more vivid sense of the privilege of health. Something 
like gratitude must fill the heart even of him who has through his former 
life received God’s gifts, unmindful of the source from whence they 
came. He must feel, for the time at least, that a more than mortal 
hand has laid him on that couch of pain, a more than mortal hand has 
raised him up. Who that has ever passed many weeks of sickness and 
exhaustion, can ever forget the joy of feeling well? Shut up in the 
darkened room, each day the world seems to grow narrower. We can 
hardly believe, that in the street people are rushing to and fro, intent 
on business or pleasure, good or ill,—so still and quiet is that little 
spot to which we are bound. No one who has not himself felt it can 
tell the joy that comes with the return of strength. Each motion brings 
pleasure. The consciousness of living in health again, free to move 
about once more in the open air, to revel in the sunshine, again to feel 
one’s limbs grow strong and elastic, and the weight removed with which 
ill health so often cumbers the spirit; — such a pleasure as this even the 
dullest, the most callous heart must fee]. And many will then be ready, 
if not before, to look upon sickness as a friend, for having taught them 
that, which, but for its teachings, they might have been long regardless 
of, the great blessing of health and strength. 

How often too, when sickness comes, do we find with it a kindness 
and sympathy which we have yearned for in health, but which was 
hidden from us until sickness called it forth! How universal is the 
sympathy for sickness. How it arouses, even in hearts that are stran- 
gers to the invalid, a glow of pity, and a desire to render to the sick one 
all possible assistance. How constant are the inquiries until the danger 


is passed. How often is it said, “I did not know that I had so many 
! ” 


friends until I was sick 

And what a tide of affection is poured out upon us by the loved ones 
whose hearts are racked with anxiety because we are in pain. What 
touching pictures of self-forgetfulness and devoted love does the sick 
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chamber summon up; of a love never wearied with watching “ the last 
star out” by the side of the sufferer, knowing no fatigue while danger 
is there. Surely sickness is a blessed revelation to us of the affection 
which makes life so precious. 

But more even than this can sickness do for us, if our hearts are ready 
to receive its lessons ; for it weighs us in a balance, and then can we see 
in what are our spirits wanting. In those quiet hours when weakness 
and exhaustion have cramped and bound every bodily energy, it holds up 
a glass before our soul and we can see ourselves as we really are. In 
health we are in the midst of business or pleasure, and a thousand 
things continually absord our attention. We find but little time to look 
within, and we are too apt to be deceived. 

We have thought ourselves well schooled in patience, perhaps ; but 
we find, when the trial comes, our patience soon exhausted. We have 
heard of suffering borne without a murmur, of long years of languishing 
passed in cheerfulness, and we have been so thrilled with admiration, 
we have felt so deeply the greatness of such fortitude that we have 
earnestly determined that we too would be girded and ready to bear, 
when our hour should come; and we find ourselves broken down, our 
energy and cheerfulness gone, after a few days only of suffering. We 
have seen repining too in sickness. We have heard the sick one 
murmuring that God should make his lot so hard, that he was deprived 
of the free air, when so many around him were rejoicing in it, in health 
and strength; and this too, when surrounded with comforts; and we 
have hoped and prayed that our faith would be stronger than his; and 
now we find our faith too failing us. A few days of sickness have 
shown us much yet to do, where we thought much already accomplish- 
ed. It has shown the spirit to be weak as well as the body. Shall we 
not be thankful for this knowledge of ourselves, which this dread sick- 
ness has brought us ? 

Is not sickness too often made an excuse for indulging ourselves in 
our faults and weaknesses? How often it is said in the presence of 
children, “* You must not mind if he is cross to-day, for he is sick.” 
Would it not be better to teach a child that he is always to use self- 
control ? — to teach him as he goes on in life, that the trial of sickness 
is sent by an All-kind Father, not to annoy him, but to be borne patient- 
ly and thoughtfully and willingly, and that by its means his character 
may be strengthened and improved ? 

We must all prefer health to sickness.) We may look back upon 
sickness as upon a friend who may have done us much good, and we 
may not regret that we have gone through the experience of those days 

and hours of pain; but we must naturally look forward to it with dread. 
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None can desire to lose the vigor and strength of health. No one can 
part with it without sadness. But God sends it in kindness and because 
He loves us. He sends it because He would show us at last that He has 
made us in His own likeness. Because by it He would lead us to the 
“‘ green pastures and the still waters” of the true spiritual life. He would 
have us feel that though health and strength are gone, and every avenue 
to earthly pleasure shut up, yet that none of these things are essential 
to the spirit’s life. We are to be independent of all these. He would 
have us feel that we are to live in the body, and yet out of it, and 
above it. For all these pains and pleasures belong to the body, and 
that is soon to be laid aside ; but that higher life still goes on into eter- 
nity, and here on earth must it have its beginning. 

This earthly life may be filled with pain and sorrow, as to some 
among us it is; and terrible to many a one would be the rising of the 
sun that brought but a new day of suffering, if it were not for that 
blessed example of him who bore his sufferings so gloriously ; who 
knew not where to lay his head, and yet was so peaceful ; who said to 
his friends, when the hour of mortal agony was drawing near, “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.” 

Health and prosperity seem so essential to us when we are in posses- 
sion of them, and it is so difficult then, to feel that they are transitory, 
should we not find ourselves too much absorbed in the business and 
pleasures of mortal life, too thoughtless of the life beyond, if sickness 
did not come with its solemn warning, to tell us that life is more than 
the enjoying of this world? 

**Is pain an evil? yet large spirits have made it the platform for the 
developement of the greatest virtue;” and though it must ever be 
dreaded, shall we not receive it when it comes, willingly, because it is 
God-sent, and meekly take to our hearts the teachings and the warnings 
it brings with it? striving to say, in the spirit of those beautiful lines, 


“ My God, I thank thee; may no thought 
Her deem thy chastenment severe ; 

But may this heart, by sorrow taught, 
Calm each wild wish, each idle fear.” 


And if, through it, our spirits are strengthened and elevated and weaned 
from earthliness, shall we not call it a friend and a blessing ? 


s. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BELL. 


Lone ages it hath been ringing,’ 
Since the angels sung by night, 
And the star bent over the manger, 

With its benison of light 


T hear the stream of its music 
Flew down the distance past, — 
A lullaby breathed to the present, — 

A requiem knelled to the past. 


it comes on the wind of winter ; 
And the air is filled with snow, 

So that the sound is deadened, 
Till the music is deep and low. 


But every ear that will listen 
May catch its wavering tone; 

And every heart find a meaning, 
Meant for itself alone. 


To some it comes as a warning 
Of trial’s turbulent tide, 

That will strengthen the feeble spirit, 
Or humble its erring pride. 


While to many, —the young and happy, 
Who have little pain to bear, 

It peals like the bell for a bridal, 
That plays with the summer air. 


And to others — the pale and weary, 
Who have garnered up their sheaves, 
It falls with a heavenly summons, 
Like the dropping of autumn leaves. 


To the wretched, the sorely tempted, 
To the bow'd, subdued by sorrow, 

It comes with the voice of blessing, 
And whispers hope for the morrow. 
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But to all of us, wandering pilgrims, 
O, may this varied chime 

Ring as a beautiful prelude 

To another march of time! 


Bringing us sweet assurance 
Of the love of earthly friends, 

And the care of the dear departed, 

And the peace that Heaven sends. 


And so will the angel music, 
This midnight dark and deep, 

As it floats around our pillows, 
Hush every care to sleep. 


And our dreams of untroubled slumber, 
Like shepherds, will watch on high 
The star of joy and of promise, 
As it shone in Bethlehem’s sky. 
R. P. Re 





MINISTRY AT LARGE IN BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
BY REV. C. F. BARNARD. 


‘ WE have lately read with great pleasure the second annual report 
of Rev. J. G. Brooks, Minister at large in Birmingham, England. The 
report is replete with the tokens of the sound judgment, good feelings, 
uhtwing industry of Mr. Brooks, and indicates most clearly that in his 
appointment our friends of the Unitarian faith in that city have laid our 
whole denomination, if not the world, under new obligations. We may 
well rejoice that so excellent a fellow-laborer is added to the distin- 
guished corps of ministers at large in Great Britain. We know, both 
through the reports of enlightened Americans, and still better from the 
admission of intelligent Englishmen of the Established Church, that 
Liberal Christianity is nowhere producing better, greater, or more gene- 
rally acknowledged results than in the ministries of this class in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. Who does not feel thankful that 
Birmingham has entered into the race with her sister cities? Who will 
not offer an earnest prayer for her and their equal and continued suc- 
cess? We should be happy to quote very fully from Mr. Brooks’s 
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report. The plan pursued in his ministry is similar to that familiar 
with our ministers at large, embracing a Sunday school and chapel 
service, sewing and evening schools, reading rooms and libraries, 
fectures and social gatherings. There is but one opinion in regard to 
the expediency and efficiency of these agencies for our own large towns 
and cities; but let it be remembered that our brethren abroad are 
maintaining such things in the land of Oliver Twist and Little Nell, and 
who can question for a moment the effects of the enterprise ? 

We must content ourselves at this time with a single extract from 
the Report in question. It shall be upon a point of great interest and 
importance, to which no little attention has been called by the press of 
our own country, and upon which no pains should be spared in guarding 
against every tendency to perversion or abuse. We mean “ the 
Ragged Schools.” We have been told of the establishment of one in 
Boston ; but trust, for the credit of our city, that it is not so. We are 
sure that hopes are entertained, if steps are not already taken, in many 
places, for the opening of such schools ; and we beg every one to listen 
to Mr. Brooks before proceeding any further in a course that does not 
appear to be founded in reason, justice, or humanity. 


“IT might multiply instances; but these are sufficient to show our 
great difficulties and the importance of these schools in such localities. 
Still I most strongly object to their receiving the degrading name of 
‘Ragged,’ though this is now becoming so fashionable. Brand these 
children as Pariahs, accustom them to the name, and the great danger 
is, that as such they will always be content to remain; they are too low 
already, and we ought not to multiply diificulties in the way of their 
self-elevation ; if we do our duty to them the chiidren will improve and 
become fitting objects of our Christian sympathy and aid. 

“We must, as far as possible, bring them in contact with higher 
classes than their own, accustom them to more improving influence, and 
thus destroy the isolated feelings and habits which mark them as a 
separate and despised caste. When this is done, the character of the school 
is changed, and consequently the name becomes a degrading misnomer. 

“ During my visit to London, last April, I paid a visit to one of the 
Ragged Schools, and there the above thoughts were deeply impressed 
on my mind. Iwas surprised to find the police in attendance to pre- 
serve order among the pupils; thus giving the strongest assurance that 
the teachers felt little or no confidence in their scholars; but little 
love and no respect: how is it possible that love can exist without con- 
fidence on both sides ? Aud how is it to be expected that moral power, 
the true element of success, in these and all other schools, should exert 
its true influence when allied in such close union with the constable’s 
staff? I could not help contrasting the singular disorder and want of 
respect with our own orderly and busy schools.” 


Dr. Tuckerman maintained this principle through the whole of his 
ministry. All his coadjutors or successors in this country and Great 
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Britain, we are glad to say, have virtually coincided with him. We are 
confident that, with Mr. Brooks, they may trace no small portion 
of their success to this single but all-important feature of the Ministry 
at Large. 





HYMNS AND A BOOK OF HYMNS.* 
BY REV. E. E. HALE. 


Tuis very attractive book has not been published until a few weeks 
since. A small edition, however, was printed some months ago, and it 
is already used in some of our churches. It is now for sale in the 
bookstores. It gives us the greatest pleasure to commend it to our 
readers and to the churches. We commend it to our readers, as a 
volume of sacred poetry, full of that which will move the heart and 
awaken true life. We commend it to the churches, as a book of hymns, 
of which no one need be passed by in the conduct of their worship. It 
is not merely a book from which you can pick out good hymns, while 
half or a quarter or a tenth part of the contents are such as you 
cannot think of using. It is, on the other hand, a selection so carefully 
made that the compilers have omitted, one woutd suppose, all those 
hymns which might have been passed by or condemned by one or 
another preacher. 

Is it not worth remark, that if any one should note, for a series of 
years, the hymns read by different preachers from one or another of the 
hymn books in general use, he would find that a quarter part of the 
hymns published there are perhaps never read at all ? And is not this a 
decided fault ina hymn book? In the use of many hymn books, a 
preacher would never think of selecting a hymn from its index of sub- 
jects merely, because he would know that there is a decided chance 
that a hymn on any given subject may be wholly unfit for the sanctu- 
ary. In this view we suppose that the true test of one’s opinion of a 
hymn book is this: ‘‘ How many of the hymns in it would you refuse 
to read, were you officiating in religious worship ? ” 

A compiler does not, we suppose, meet the exact demand in the 
case, who makes merely a large collection of hymns, although that 





*A Book of Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion. Cambridge, 
July, 1846. 
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happen to embrace a considerable proportion of good hymns. We do 
not want a great deal of good poetry joined with a great deal of bad. 
No! nor together with a smaller share of bad. We do not want any 
bad poetry at all. Nor do we want, if we can help it, hymns which are 
of doubtful character,— which displease five men as much as they 
please five others. This is a matter where a majority even must not 
rule. United worship requires, as far as human skill can effect it, an 


approach to unanimity of feeling. 

Let the compiler of a new hymn book, then, not trust his own taste 
alone. Let him reject bravely all hymns which will fill up his book 
without adding to it first-rate poetry. He has no right to print poor 
poetry, (which is no poetry,) unless the subject is one, which absolutely 
requires illustration, and for which he has no hymns of the first class. 
In this case even, we can excuse him only; we never think of prais- 
ing him. 

The compilers of the new “ Book of Hymns” seem to have used this 
sedulous critical care. The first consequence is that their book is the 
smallest hymn book used in the Unitarian churches. And the second 
is that it is the best. It is, that is to say, the best in our opinion, form- 
ed in the use of it for some months in public devotion and in private. 

If the test we have suggested were universally admitted as a true test 
of the merit of such a volume, this volume would, of itself, take at once 
the position we claim for it. For it is not a book which one glances 
over, selecting a good hymn here, and another there, while he omits or 
reads with an inattentive eye a number of unattractive hymns between. 
The reader is surprised perhaps to find himself reading hymn after 
hymn in succession, without occasion to turn hastily over any which he 
has dreaded to meet, for years. In many instances, we have found the 
first impression made on a reader, by the volume, to be surprise that he 
knew so little of the devotional {poetry of our time. Here are hymns 
of Furness, Whittier, Gaskell, Miss Barrett, Miss Bremer, Bulfinch, 
Sarah Adams, and other living writers which ought to have been, before 
now, in thousands of hearts and memories, which yet are welcomed as 
new friends by many readers, who have kept too, a good acquaintance 
with the literature of the day. Here is the great advantage indeed of 
the occasional introduction of a new hymna book. It is not right that the 
finest language of devotion should be unused in the sanctuary because 
it has not been hallowed by the pong of tenor twenty years. And 
this fulness of modern hymns lias made this collection the interesting 
collection which we call it. And ot to we occasionally regret the ab- 
sence from it of an old favorite, we are compelled to own that there are 
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very few in it which we could willingly spare to make room for one or 
two others. In a word, the very large proportion of its hymns will be 
used, and with pleasure. There are very few which will be sentenced, 
even by a fastidious taste, toa silent obscurity. We claim this merit 
for it, as one which will be appreciated by every reader of a hymn 
book, — who keeps it at his side as a meet companion for his Bible : 
and by every preacher who dreads painfully turning over the leaves 
of a poor collection, to meet at every page wooden verses, with whose 
dead accents he will not insult the ears of a congregation, and, indeed, 
which he dares not, perhaps, address to the Most High. 

Thus this book is interesting. But its chief positive merit seems to 
us this, that it is strictly speaking a hymn book. It is not a manual 
of theology. There is not a creed in it. Nor should we call it a complete 
manual of worship, adapted for all the objects of public worship. It is 
a manual adapted to those parts of worship only, which are rightly con- 
ducted in singing. 

There are many hymns written which are short argumentative ser- 
mons. ‘Those are inappropriate to the object for which we introduce 
hymns into worship. There are hymns again which are mere para- 
phrases of Gospel history,— or of passages of Old Testament history. 
Such, if they are nothing more, are also unfit for our purposes in sing- 
ing’ Singing, music, and the parts of a religious service connected 
with singing and music, are peculiarly devoted to the expression of the 
deepest, the most enthusiastic, or perhaps the most pensive emotion. 
The feelings, rather than the memory or reasoning, express themselves 
most naturally in hymns. 

Farther yet; unless we mistake the natural history of the emotions, 
those which express themselves in hymns in which multitudes are to 
join, are most usually the cheerful, happy and hopeful emotions. There 
are indeed some striking exceptions. But usually the deepest grief, 
that which is dreading God’s displeasure, that which regrets a load 
of sin in past life, makes solitary confession, if it makes any audible 
confession. A true man grieves for his own sins, and for no others. 
The true poet will express such contrition only. And perhaps the truest 
heart, except in peculiar circumstances, will not express at all such 
deepfelt contrition in measured verse, or to the public eye. But in 
hopeful, cheerful mood, the true poet will call upon others to join him. 
They will press upward together, in their aspirations to God. And he 
will sing a hymn then, in which a congregation of Christian worshippers 
may join cheerfully. 

We venture to suggest that here is a guide, of a certain value, in the 
conduct of our public worship. The confessions of sinfulness and 
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repentance of a united congregation are fitly made in the silence 
of their united prayer, — where, with all the solemnity of prayer, a 
hundred hears commune silently with God, — joining with the single 
voice which asks his forgiveness and acknowledges the need of it. 
The triumphant tones of music, — the feeling of artifice which is, at the 
best, connected with it, — the union of voices, and the loud expression 
given with all the powers of musical combination to our hymns, seem 
rather to befit the expressions of hope and good cheer which Jesus 
encourages us to bring into every service of our God. 

But without dwelling longer on this suggestion, which does not apply 
precisely to our present subject, we cannot doubt but we have given 
the reason why, with a single notable exception, the great body of the 
best hymns at the disposal of our congregations are not taken from the 
sad experiences of a religious life, but from the hopeful hours of it. 
Apart from the great Christian truth, that, as Christian life advances, 
the rejoicing moments all but overwhelm the sadder ones, there is the 
lesser artistical fact, that while a person in joyful excitement is tempted 
again and again to express his enthusiasm in lyric poetry, such ex- 
pression is comparatively rare to a man in the gloom of self-distrust and 
despondency. When such a man makes such expression, it is almost 
always the expression of his single heart, and multitudes cannot join 
with him. 

We conceive that here are the reasons why this new book of hymns 
strikes every reader as a signally cheerful book. If we are right, every 
‘ collection of the very best hymns must prove such, unless special effort 
has been made to sadden it. If we are right, no such effort should be 
made. Let, however, a hymn book never fail to contain, as this con- 
tains, its hymns of the saddest mournful confession, of acknowledgment 
of weakness, failure and sin. The language of Mr. Furness’s hymn in 
in this volume, 


“Unworthy to be called thy son, 
I come with shame to thee,” 


is not truer to Scripture than to every man’s personal emotion at times. 
To meet this deepest, saddest personal emotion, the compilers here 
have brought together hymns of grave and solemn feeling, which will 
rise to thousand lips at moments of the soul’s deepest spiritual anguish. 
The chapter entitled “ Inward Struggle” has to us peculiar interest. 
There, perhaps, the remarks we have made on the silence of deep de- 
pression do not fully apply. With such hymns we are confident that 
the book meets fully the wants,—for this part of worship,—of the 
most devoted,—the least confident church or preacher. But, if the 
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views we have ventured are well founded, a large number of good 
hymns on such themes can never be collected, — because they have 
never been written. And, indeed, they will not be wanted. For, such 
a preacher and congregation have always at hand, beside their hymn 
book, the Psalms, which contain indeed the penitential poetry of the 
world. Here is the notable exceptioa to which we just now alluded. 
Among the [salms,-—interspersed with their tones of triumph, 
there are the sincere expressions of the saddened heart, to which the 





saddened heart, --—- in sorrew or in sin, always returns. The compilers 
of ihe “ Book of Hymns” have purposely left the Psalms to be chanted 
by choirs in all the simple beauty of the Bible version. In our time, 
any well instructed choir can well perform this acceptable service. 
And we are sure that the most devoted admirer of Tate and Brady or 
Sternhold and Hepkins will admit that the prose version of the Psalms, 
as chanted under the excellent arrangements now widely circulated for 
that purpose, has a far truer devotional effect than any of the common 
meire or long metre of the worthy but ungifted men who did them into 
English rhyme. David wrote to glorify God. Tate and Brady and 
the other versifiers have had the additional object of making rhymes. 
And the different motives have led to results proportional. So that we 
cannot regret that almost all versions of the Psalms are excluded from 
the new hymn beck. But let the Psalms still be used, when needed in 
our churches. Doubtless this omission, for so good a reason, of the 
bes: penitential poems which the world will ever see, is one reason why 
the book has the cheerful, hopeful tone to which we have alluded. 


’ 


Bui we need hardly have made this suggestion, — for, thank God! a 
tru'y Christian hymn book will always be glad and hopeful aud 
cheerful. 

‘This digression has led us far, and we must bring to a close our ac- 
knowlecgment of the value of a book, to which we owe many godly 
thoughts end many happy hours. We have said just now, that the 
pensive mood of the religious life seems one of thosé moods peculiarly 
willing to express itself in poetry, fitted for the sympathies of larga 
congregations ;—in such poems, that is, as we call hymns. To such 
moods we owe the grand hymns of Sterling, of Very, of Keble for in- 
stance, in this volume. It is sometimes said of such poetry, that, de- 
lightful though it be to read, it is not fitted to sing. We doubt if the 
distinction is applicable, now that we have so much good church music. 
God forbid that one of Sterling’s hymns ever be rattled off to a skipping, 
hopping tune of the older New England fashion. But if it be wedded 
to ore of the grand dignified compositions of calmer taste which truly 
befit the spizit of this too early lost, great English poet, we can con- 
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ceive of no poetry more fitted for the sanctuary. We do not think these 
pensive hymns peculiarly characteristic of this book. It is rather san- 
guine than pensive, if we may apply a single word to a collection from 
so many authors. 

The arrangement and division of subjects seems to us excellent. 
The profusion of hymns relating to Christ, to the Christian kingdom, 
the Christian life, and the communion — with the fervor of almost every 
hymn—give to the book an excellent directness of tone. There is 
hardly acold hymn in it. It has rather the kind of spirit which is 
often styled Methodistical. Our Methodist friends have best understood 
the fervor of sacred music, —and we are willing to accept such a name 
as an index of the high aspiring feeling which the book embodies. 
The Wesleys and other writers of their faith, have of course furnished 
some of its best hymns. 

The only regret which we experience in reading the book is from 
the occasional omission of a verse, or change of an expression which is 
dear tous. We find, it is true, that we cannot lay down any rule, as to 
a collector’s rights, or the desirable degree of alteration. Probably the 
only rule which would meet our tastes, would be one of many heads, 
providing separately for each particular case. And since such is the 
tyranny of taste, we must submit with a good grace to the occasional 
changes on the faces of old favorites. We have heard the variety of 
metres of a small portion, say forty of the hymns, objected to. This is 
not a fault. A good choir will find, perhaps make, and adapt its tunes 
to allthe hymns. And no hymn book is prepared for the use of a bad 
choir. At least, a bad choir will here have no small inducement to 
improve. 

A large number of the hymns are the old favorites, in all the collec- 
tions. As large a number are from the English collections, and very 
little known here. As many more are from the various published works 
of modern writers, but have never before Appeared in a hymn book. 
And yet a fourth class, embraces many very beautiful hymns, now 
published for the first time. It would be idle of course to attempt by 
extracts to give any idea of a book of selections. Here is one of the 
new hymns, from the division marked “ Prayer” of the “ Hymns of 
Worship.” 


PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE. 


To thine eternal arms, O God, 

Take us thine erring children in, 

From dangerous paths too boldly trod, 

From wandering thoughts and dreams of sin. 
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NOTE EDITORIAL. 


Those arms were round our childish ways, 
A guard through helpless years to be; 

O, leave not our maturer days, 

We still are helpless without thee! 


We trusted hope and pride and strength : 

Our strength proved false, our pride was vain, 
Our dreams have faded all at length, — 

We come to thee, O Lord, again! 


A guide to trembling steps yet be! 
Give us of thine eternal powers! 
So shall our paths all lead to thee, 
And life smile on like childhood’s hours. 


The book is destined to a wide sale and very extensive use, unless we 
mistake the general appreciation of the best poetry. 





NOTE EDITORIAL. 


Tue question is sometimes put to us whether we agree with opinions 
expressed in articles that we publishin this journal. Wereply, that we do not 
regard ourselves as at all responsible for doctrines advanced by our contribu- 
tors, whether in matters of theology, politics, or social customs, nor for their 
literary taste, or criticisms. Immorality we hope to keep out of our pages. 
But we are not of that class of journalists who pare down the productions of 
their correspondents to their own — possibly narrow —standard. We have 
too much confidence in other men’s judgment on some points, to suppress the 
utterance of their convictions, even when they happen to clash with our own. 
We have not the courage to offer the public a Magazine in which our 
own fallible understanding shall be arbiter in all great and open questions, 
proscribing all that conflicts with our conclusions. We value freedom, 
freshness, vivacity, and the variety that comes from the frank expression 
of individual minds, too much to sacrifice them so readily. And if some 
feeble trace of error should possibly creep some time into our “ Monthly,” 
we have faith enough in Truth to believe that her empire will not be per- 
manently disturbed by it, — satisfied, with John Milton, that “ we do injuriously 
to misdoubt her strength.” 





INTELLIGENCE. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


InsTALLATION AT CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass.—Rev. John F. W. Ware, re- 
cently of Fall River, was installed, November 29, 1846, as Pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Cambridgeport, lately under the ministerial charge of Rev. 
A. B. Muzzey. Mr. Muzzey is now minister of the new society in Cambridge, 
to be called the Lee Street Church. The services of Mr. Ware’s instal- 
lation were held on the morning of the Sabbath, in place of the customary 
exercises of worship. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Putnam of 
Roxbury. The Rev. Dr. Walker offered the Installing Prayer. 

In the afternoon the services were conducted by the Pastor. In the evening 
an appropriate discourse was delivered by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston. 





DepicaTion oF A Free Cuaren at Porrsmoutnu, N. H.—A chapel 
erected for the religious instruction of the poor and neglected, in Portsmouth, 
was dedicated November 26, 1846. A discourse adapted to the occasion was 
delivered by Rev. Mr. Stone of Beverly, Mass. 





_ Depication at Winpsor, Vr. — The Unitarian Church in Windsor, Vt., 

was dedicated to the service of God on December 9, 1846. Rev. A. A. 
Livermore of Keene, N. H., preached the Sermon, from 1 Timothy ii. 5, and 
offered the Prayer of Dedication ; the other services were performed by Rev. 
Mr. Newell of Pomfret, Vt. 

The church is of the Gothic order, and combines simplicity with use. The 
society feel a renewed courage and hope, and their only want now is a devoted 
and able minister of the Gospel. The State of Vermont opens a fine field for 
the diffusion of Unitarian Christianity, but the laborers are few. 





Ministry at Lance 1n Boston.— Owing to the success which attends 
this pure and noble institution, it is steadily enlarging the sphere of its opera- 
tions. The Executive Board have lately determined to open a room in a 
central part of the city, as a kind of head-quarters, where an officer may be 
constantly found, where communications relating to the whole subject may be 
received, applications made, and information given, so as to secure a greater 
efficiency to the efforts of the Fraternity and its ministers. The room is to be 
over Ticknor & Co.’s bookstore, corner of Washington and School Streets. 
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Far ror tHe Unrrarian Society 1n Axupany, N. Y.—The recent 
Fair for the benefit of the society under the ministerial charge of Rev. H. F. 
Harrington was highly successful. Contributions were made from liberal 
friends in several States ; the Albany ladies were most zealous and indefatiga- 
ble in their own exertions; the preparations were on an elegant scale; the 
whole scene was spirited and attractive ; and the proceeds amounted to about 
eight hundred dollars. 





Unrrarian Society at Montreat.— We take the following paragraph, 
showing a most encouraging condition of things in Montreal, from a late 
number of the “Bible Christian,” a paper conducted by Rev. Mr. Cordner, 
Pastor of the Unitarian Society. 


“ The Lord’s Supper.— The usual semi-annual communion was held in the 
Unitarian church of this city, on Sunday morning, the 8th ult. For the infor- 
mation of our friends at a distance, we may state that there were eighty com- 
municants. Sixteen of these, on that occasion, joined the Unitarian communion 
for the first time, most of them having been formerly in communion with 
Trinitarian churches. The morning service was devoted wholly to the ordi- 
nance. It was asacred and deeply interesting occasion, and we have every 
reason to hope that those who sat down to commemorate the death of their 
Lord, rose with their souls refreshed, and their love to him strengthened. 
May the divine influences of the occasion constantly abide in our hearts.” 





ITEMS. 


Rev. E. 8S. Gannett, D. D., is delivering a course of Sunday Evening 
Lectures, at the Federal Street Church, on the “Character and Contents 
of the Scriptures.” 


An eminent architect in New York city, Mr. Upjohn, has added to his 
celebrity as an artist the notoriety of having refused to draw a plan for a 
Unitarian church in Boston, — having previously consented to doso, — on the 
ground that his convictions of duty would not allow him to assist, in any way, 
in diffusing the doctrines of Unitarian theology. So that Unitarianism must 
get along without Mr. Upjohn, or not at all. 


A meetine has been held in St. Louis for the purpose of counteracting 
Abolition movements, and propping up the kingdom of slavery and darkness, 
against the advancing light and liberty of the age. It is proposed to do this 
by shutting up the slaves after dark, arresting runaways and their abettors, 
and preventing the instruction of the negroes in things human and divine. 
Rather a formidable enterprise the poor slaveholders have taken in hand! 





